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EDITORIALS 


Disciples — Apostles The period of forty days between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of our Lord brought about 


a great change in Jesus’ little band of followers. They had been disciples, 
learners, dependent upon their Teacher. Now they were gradually learning 
to get along without His visible presence and His immediate direction. Their 
faith was being increased, their purpose strengthened, their confidence restored. 
Then, just before His ascension came the great command: “Go ye... 
make disciples . . . teach!” 

Urged on by the ascended Savior’s command and promise, and in the 
strength of the Spirit poured out upon them on Pentecost Day, they were not 
content to be His disciples only, but grew to be bold and effective Apostles, 
conscious of their divine mission. They followed the Holy Spirit’s direction, 
going to the places where He sent them, spreading the Word as He gave 
them utterance, and applying it to the needs of their various preaching stations 
and congregations. But they acted in one more important capacity, which we 
often overlook. Through the power of the Word they not only made disciples, 
but they recruited apostles, people who joined their forces and became effective 
helpers in their great work, preparing to take it over completely when the Lord 
called the original Apostles home. 

We readily accept our responsibility and count it a privilege to do mission 
work in our own community and to support our Synod’s home and foreign 
missionaries. In our schools and Sunday schools and other agencies of religious 
education we gladly teach those whom we have gained the things which Jesus 
has commanded us. But have we accepted another responsibility which must 
be shouldered by each of us if the expansion of our missionary work and of our 
teaching is to be promoted? Do we recruit future apostles, people who are 
willing to be trained and sent by the Church to help us and then to continue 
the work where we will some day leave off? Are we going to have enough 
workers so that in a short generation we can double the amount of work in 
missions and education which we are doing now? 
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Two solemn questions are in order: When did you last recruit a fine young 
man or woman for your glorious profession? When did your congregation 
last send and support a worthy young man to fill one of the dormitory and 
classroom spaces reserved for men at the Concordia Teachers Colleges? 


Make disciples and apostles! A. K. 


River Forest Made It On Friday, March 24, the accreditation of 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, IIl., 
was announced by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Whom shall we congratulate? The faculty which spent many hours 
studying and debating, writing and revising, building and adjusting. The 
administration — which dealt with the broad policies as well as the many 
minutiae with meticulous care and consideration. The Board of Control — 
which moved forward boldly at opportune times. The Board for Higher Ed- 
ucation — which recognized the specialized needs of a teachers’ college and 
came through courageously when circumstances required it. The students — 
who demonstrated the high quality of their academic and social stature. The 
alumni — who persistently applied the pressure necessary to make things hap- 
pen. Synod — which dedicated itself to developing and supporting an educa- 
tional program which meets the approval of God and man. Accomplishment 
was the consequence of co-operative endeavor on the part of those who worked 
prayerfully and understandingly. God blessed their efforts. 

The question at times arises, “Was anything sacrificed to achieve this dis- 
tinction?” The answer is, “Not a thing.” As the president of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, so aptly stated, “Every change requested by 
North Central Association has benefited this institution.” There is always the 
fear that objectives may be altered when dealing with an accrediting agency. 
Such was not the case in this instance. It is very apparent that the North 
Central Association is liberal with respect to objectives, but it does insist 
that the institution do a good job meeting them. Agencies of this type will 
definitely improve the professional stature of Lutheran teachers. The great 
dangers confronting teacher training in our Church are on the inside. There 
always seems to be an ample supply of well-meaning but inadequately in- 
formed boy scouts who insist on testing their hatchets on the pillars of Zion. 

What happens now? There must be constant vigilance so that the standards 
are not only maintained, but also advanced. The reports must be examined 
with microscopic consideration, and defections must be removed. The college 
should look forward to the day when it can offer a Master’s degree. It is 
imperative that this institution be given consideration appropriate to its pro- 
fessional responsibility and stature. H. G. 
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Products and By-Products Not so many years ago chemical plants, 

packing houses, paper mills, and other 
industrial concerns concentrated upon the manufacture of their chief product 
and carelessly dumped their potential by-products into the river. It was only 
when irate communities along the course of the polluted streams complained 
about the contamination of their water supply that research scientists were 
engaged to study ways and means of using up these by-products. Now it is 
often the profit from the by-product which enables a manufacturer to produce 
the product cheaply enough so that he can do the necessary advertising to 
sell it in a highly competitive market. 

In the highly competitive market of education today our private schools 
must turn out an excellent product in order to continue at all. Our own 
people expect the elementary schools to which they send their children to meet, 
and in some ways at least to surpass, the standards of the tax-supported schools 
of their neighborhood. It is true that loyalty to an ideal will keep a school 
going for a while. But it will not be for long unless the school itself turns 
out graduates who are as well informed in secular matters as those trained 
in the public schools, in addition to the religious and moral training, which 
is the chief objective of our Christian day schools. Hence the attempt on the 
part of principals, teachers, pastors, and school boards to reach the highest 
possible level of excellence in the total program of the school. Yet we have 
schools with good buildings and equipment, highly trained and consecrated 
teachers and pupils, and an excellent record of achievement over a long period 
of years where there has been no official recognition by the city or the county 
Board of Education. There is usually a fine working relationship with the 
present incumbents of the educational offices but nothing officially on the 
books which would indicate that the school has been approved. Such accred- 
itation will cost little, usually it will cost nothing beyond what is needed to 
make and to keep the product what it should be. Accreditation, then, becomes 
a valuable by-product, the very thing that is needed to advertise the excellence 
of the school and to sell its program to our own people, to gain community 
good will, and to guard the school against the whims of future political and 
social pressure groups. The product is still our chief concern. Effective use 
of the by-product will help us to make it better. 

The same principle has been operative in the progressive improvement 
of our River Forest Concordia. The production of consecrated and well-trained 
young teachers who will be able to take their places in the educational field 
of our Church is our sole purpose. But these people must be recognized by 
the States and communities to which they are assigned. This means that our 
school must be validated by the certification authorities of practically all of 
our States. So far we have accomplished this validation with not too much 
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difficulty, but in view of the tightening legislation in many States, it has 
become necessary to become regionally accredited for the best interests of 
our program of Christian education. With the Lord’s blessing upon the co- 
operative effort involving the students, faculty, administration, Board of Con- 
trol, and the Synodical Board for Higher Education and Board of Directors, 
this regional accreditation has now been achieved. Many improvements have 
been made and facilities have been added at considerable cost. But every 
cent of this cost was necessary in any case if we were to have a school worthy 
of the great purpose which it serves. The actual cash outlay for expert advice 
and technical phases of accreditation equals that of only a few days of normal 
operation of our college. Accreditation, then, is really an inexpensive by- 
product. The recognition which it gives to our school and its advertising value 
for our whole Christian day school system are incalculable. They will be in 
evidence each time a registrar of a graduate school looks up our record, each 
time one of our graduates applies for a State certificate, and each time the 
educational record of the teachers is checked when a Lutheran elementary 
school applies for accreditation in its community. A. K. 


Children’s Missionary Projects At present our children are partici- 

pating directly in their Church’s 
world-wide mission enterprise. The project is designed to acquaint the more 
than 360,000 boys and girls in our schools and Sunday schools with our newest 
foreign mission fields, Japan and the Philippines and New Guinea, and give 
them practical experience in stewardship. Teachers and pupils are provided 
with a variety of materials which, if properly used, will crown the efforts 
with success. 

It is hoped that all of our children will be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the project, which was launched shortly after Easter and is to be 
carried on through the month of May. The great mission call of the Church 
_of Christ includes the children in the Church. They should be made conscious 
of their opportunities in helping build the Kingdom. If this be done under 
the guidance of consecrated mission-minded teachers and pastors, the pro- 
phetic words of the Psalmist will be fulfilled, “Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings hast Thou ordained strength.” 

Mission-minded children are powerful assets in local congregations and 
the church at large. They are a source of strength which in the past we have - 
failed to recognize and to mobilize adequately. ee 


Stop! Look! Listen! The June issue of Lurneran Epvucation will 

be a departure from the conventional. It will 
be the 1950 yearbook of the Lutheran Education Association, Public Relations 
for Lutheran Schools. 


Why? 1. The materials in the yearbook fit into the purposes of LuTHERAN 
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Epucation. 2. The Lutheran Education Association has found it increasingly 
difficult to finance its yearbook ventures. Various techniques have been em- 
ployed to cut costs, but printing bills seem to be hooked up with jet propulsion. 
So that the printing of yearbooks may be continued, the L. E. A. has agreed 
to finance part of the cost of producing an enlarged May issue of LuTHERAN 
Epucation and Concordia Publishing House has assumed responsibility for 
the June issue, the L. E. A. yearbook. 8. Lutueran Epucation has been pub- 
lished at a loss for a number of years. In spite of skyrocketing printing costs, 
it was not deemed expedient to increase the subscription price materially. 
It is believed that the proposed arrangement will be financially advantageous 
to all concerned without depriving the subscriber of the material he should 
have. 


It is sincerely hoped that the arrangement is satisfactory. HG: 


Try Answering These _ If you are a teacher, try answering these ques- 
‘ tions — To how many national education asso- 


ciations do you belong? How many of their meetings or conventions have you 
attended during the last five years? How many papers have you read at these 
meetings during the last five years? These are the questions which professional 
people must answer, but not with a zero in all instances. We have but one 
national organization — the Lutheran Education Association. The 1950 con- 
vention will be held at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, on July 


14 and 15. Ee 

Population Trends The new census now under way will re- 
. ae os veal significant population changes in the 

a Beg aeapee ons United States. The estimated increase to 150 


million or beyond will especially reflect the 
results of the rising birth rate during the early half of the 40’s and the increased 
life expectancy. Another change will be seen in the population shift caused 
by migrations. 

The rising birth rate has begun to show its effects upon the educational 
program of the Church. A larger enrollment in the primary grades is taxing 
the physical facilities of some schools so that in the next several years the in- 
crease in the middle and upper grades will require expansion of buildings and 
perhaps enlargement of teaching staffs. By 1960 the rising: tide will reach the 
high school level. While this will present a challenge to regional Lutheran 
high school associations, the local congregation will find in the increased 
number of confirmed teen-agers a problem affecting its Bible classes and young 
people’s organizations. 

The educational program of the church at large is affected by the rise 
in the birth rate. Larger enrollments and more schools increase the demand 
for teachers. The synodical convention in Milwaukee will face this problem. 
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The steady shift of a larger proportion of our population into the age 
bracket of 65 years and older has its implications for the Church. Will we have 
to expand our homes for the aged? Will perhaps local congregations make 
provision for the care of their old members by establishing facilities in the 
parish where old people may be housed and receive care? Might not some of 
these old members who are still in good health but because of their age no 
longer have employment be utilized for some parish activity, such as part-time 
office work, for which now usually young people are secured? 


According to a recent Bureau of the Census report, approximately A per 
cent of our population were migrants during the seven years from 1940 to 1947. 
They had migrated to an adjacent county or State or to another region of 
the country. This migration requires careful following-up of church members 
and their families and gives opportunity for the establishment of new missions 
and new schools. 


Population trends are phenomena with which the local congregation and 
the church at large must reckon. TK. 


SALVATION ARMy OxssERVES 70TH ANNIVERSARY. — Seventy years ago seven 
Salvation Army lassies arrived in America and held their first service in front 
of the docks at the Battery in New York City. That scene was recently re- 
enacted as part of the celebration of the Army’s 70 years of work in this 
country. Today the organization is 5,000 strong, with 200,000 followers. In 
a speech following the anniversary ceremony, Commissioner Donald McMillan, 
eastern territorial commander, recounted how the original group was misunder- 
stood, and many of them were stoned and jailed before America “came to learn 
that this was an army whose soldiers had dedicated their lives humbly and 
simply to God and man.” As a part of the program, a six-foot cake weighing 
almost a ton which had been presented by Local I of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union (A. F. of L.) was conveyed in a moving 
van to the Army’s headquarters and set up in the lobby by means of a hydraulic 
lift. Three experts had spent three days and used 100 pounds of confectionery 
sugar making a replica of a Salvation Army lassie to decorate the cake. It was 
later distributed among 3,000 men, women, and children in the Army’s institu- 
tions in the city. — The Christian Century, March 29, 1950. 


The Parochial School from the Lutheran Point of View 


CLARENCE PETERS 


{ Presented to the American Association of Schools of Religious Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 28, 1949) 


The topic might also be worded in 
the form of a question: Why do 
churches maintain parochial schools 
when there are public schools in our 
country? 

Let it be said at the very outset that 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod does not maintain its own 
schools in opposition to the public 
schools, or because it does not appre- 
ciate the academic achievements of 
the public schools or the advantages 
which these tax-supported schools 
have brought to the people of America. 

Lutherans maintain full-time re- 
ligious schools because they believe 
in the unitary nature of education. 
They are convinced that it is peda- 
gogically unsound to exclude religious 
instruction from the child’s daily 
schooling and to relegate it to after- 
school hours or Sunday morning. 
Lutherans hold that a child’s educa- 
tion is not complete in a school from 
which religion has been excluded. To 
keep religion out of the child’s school- 
ing is to give him the impression that 
religion is relatively unimportant and 
not one of the basic values in his edu- 
cation. It is psychologically and edu- 
cationally sound that all agencies of 
education strive toward one goal. It 
produces conflicts in the minds of 
the children when Christian parents 
tell them one thing and the teacher 
tells them another thing, or at best 
omits to teach the truths which the 
parents are teaching the children. 
More than one person has lost his faith 


and Christian viewpoint because his 
school negated what he had learned in 
his Christian home and in church. 
The general lack of interest in the 
Church among Americans is due in no 
small measure to the facts: 1) that in 
many homes family life no longer in- 
cludes family devotions, Bible read- 
ing, prayer, hymn singing, and church- 
going; (2) that churches have re- 
linquished their obligation to provide 
adequate, daily religious instruction 
for the children; and (8) that the 
public school has been forced to ob- 
serve silence with respect to religion. 

Lutherans find it impossible to divorce 
the sacred from the secular. To them 
religion, or the fear and love of God, 
supplies the only adequate motivation 
for the development of talents and the 
dedication of one’s life to the service of 
God and man. Thus religion undergirds 
the whole of life. The Christian faith 
centers the child’s life in God and in 
His Son Jesus Christ and gives the true 
Scriptural motivation to the individual’s 
thinking and behavior in all phases of 
life.1 

Under present conditions the public 
schools cannot give this motivation. 
In order to give their children an edu- 
cation which is God-centered, Christ- 
centered, and Bible-centered, many 
Lutherans, at considerable cost, have 
established full-time religious schools, 
because they know that they, as 


1 Clarence Peters. “The Effect of the 
Trend Toward Religious Schools on Public 
Schools,” Concordia Theological Monthly, 
XX (May, 1949), p.340 (St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Publishing House). 
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parents and as Christians, are respon- 
sible to God for the transmission of 
the Christian faith to their children 
and for training them in the fear of 
God or holy, righteous living. The 
word of God again and again gives 
instruction to parents in the training 
of their children: “These words which 
I commend thee this day shall be in 
thine heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children” (Deut. 6: 
6-7). “The father to the children shall 
make known Thy truth” (Is. 38.19). 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go” (Prov. 22:6). “Ye fathers... bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). God’s 
instruction to children to “obey, honor, 
hearken unto, despise not, be subject 
to,” and others, involve the responsi- 
bility of the parents to see to it that 
the child is thus instructed. Parents 
are in conscience bound to select for 
their children what in their judgment 
is the best type of school. 

Full-time religious schools for the 
elementary grades in the Lutheran 
Church are usually maintained by 
the individual congregations. In Den- 
ver, for example, each one of our nine 
congregations has its own school. In 
St. Louis and other larger cities, in 
addition to the schools maintained by 
individual congregations, there are a 
number of interparish schools. In 
rural communities interparish schools 
are seldom found, for distance gen- 
erally compels congregations to main- 
tain their own schools. Lutheran high 
schools are usually maintained by an 
association of congregations, because 
the financial burden is too great for 
single congregations. Preparatory 
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schools for the ministry and the 
schools for the training of parish 
school teachers include high school 
departments. These schools are main- 
tained by Synod. 

There is really no essential differ- 
ence in Christian education, whether 
it is thought of in terms of the ele- 
mentary, high school, or college level. 
It is probably a sound principle for a 
church to begin at the elementary 
level and to carry the school program 
as far as possible to higher levels. 
This approach is almost bound to 
result in a greater number of schools 
on the elementary level, as it has in 
our Church. I shall address myself 
chiefly to Christian education on the 
elementary level. For purposes of 
clarification and discussion I shall 
summarize the objectives of the Lu- 
theran schools. 


OBJECTIVES OF LUTHERAN SCHOOLS. 


1. To lead the child to faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to keep him in 
that faith. 

How dear little children are to 
Jesus, He indicated when He rebuked 
His disciples who sought to keep 
some mothers from bringing their 
children to Him for His blessing, and 
then took these children into His lov- 
ing arms, put His hands upon them, 
and blessed them. 

What a holy joy and blessed ex- 
perience for parents to teach their 
little children to say “Jesus” and then 
to teach them to pray short prayers, to 
tell them the beautiful stories of Jesus 
and His love and His salvation. How 
trusting and confident that tender 
faith of the little children, engendered 
by the power of the Holy Spirit of 
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God, working effectively through His 
Word spoken by Christian parents! 

And then comes the day to take that 
little child, my little child, my child of 
my own flesh and blood, my own dear 
child whom God has entrusted to my 
care, to school. To school? To which 
school? Lutheran parents who main- 
tain full-time religious schools believe 
that their children should go to a 
school where the instruction in the 
Word of God will continue, where the 
child will be led to that very Savior 
to whom the parents have been lead- 
ing their child in their Christian home, 
where the child will not meet with the 
conflict of a different teaching con- 
cerning God, concerning Jesus, or 
silence concerning God and His Son. 
Such Lutheran parents want the other 
subjects taught in the light of the 
Word of God. They want the Word of 
God applied to the life and conduct of 
their child throughout the day at 
school. They want the school to be 
helpful to them in keeping their child 
with Jesus. 

And if children who as yet do not 
know Jesus, do not believe in Him, 
do not know that He is their Savior, 
come to the Lutheran school, then the 
primary purpose of the school is to 
lead them to Jesus, to share with them 
that holy, transcendent joy of knowing 
and loving and serving Jesus, the 
world’s only Redeemer. 

2. A second objective of the reli- 
gious schools from the Lutheran point 
of view is to help the individual child 
in Christian growth, in its develop- 
ment as an ever better Christian in all 
relationships of life, such as the fam- 
ily, the Church, the State, the relation 
of friendship, of employment and 
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labor, of art and culture. As society 
is made up of individuals, so the life 
of society is determined by the indi- 
viduals who make up society. The 
individual Christian personality there- 
fore is of paramount importance. It 
would be impossible to have a Chris- 
tian society without Christian indi- 
viduals. 

Is it not true that the God-forget- 
fulness, the ignoring of God and His 
Word, the indifference toward the 
Christian Church so evident in Amer- 
ica today, is largely the result of an 
upbringing in the home in which God 
is no longer considered important, the 
result of an education from which God 
has been removed, the result, there- 
fore, of a philosophy which considers 
God unnecessary for life and happi- 
ness and contentment? Lutheran 
parents who maintain full-time reli- 
gious schools believe that God must be 
in the very center of a person’s think- 
ing, that Jesus Christ must be the 
Savior in whom people believe and 
trust, that the Word of God must be 
the source and directive for thinking 
and attitudes and living. Therefore 
they maintain schools in which God 
and His Word and Jesus are the focal 
point day after day. 

When parents think of character train- 
ing for their child, the question each one 
must ask himself is this: To what school 
must I send my child for the kind of 
training that will give my child the one 
thing essential for time and eternity? 
Into whose care do I dare to commit my 
child? What do I owe to God, to whom 
the child properly belongs, in order that 
I may face Him on that great day, as- 
sured that I have done what I could to 
fulfill my sacred obligation? What do I 
owe my child as the one great heritage 
he has a right to expect of me as his 
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parent and servant of Christ? The an- 
swer must be: Where character building 
is involved, where it is a matter of edu- 
cating that child as a child of God and 
a member of the Christian Church, that 
school must be a Christian school. It is 

. . in such a school he can be educated 
in the full sense of the word and trained 
as one whose real home is in heaven and 
whose great mission is to reflect the light 
which is of heaven.” 

3. The third objective of the Lu- 
theran school is to help the child to 
reach the goal of every Christian — 
eternal life in heaven. 

What is heaven like? Ah, my 
friends, who will describe it? Human 

' language is not adequate to picture it. 
Yet we know certain glorious truths 
about heaven. St. John writes: 
“Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord” (Rev. 14:13). The Psalmist 
writes: “In Thy presence is fullness of 
joy; at Thy right hand there are 
pleasures forevermore” (Ps. 16:11). 
To the malefactor on the cross who 
repented of his sins and accepted 
Jesus, the dying, yet triumphant Sav- 
ior said: “Today shalt thou be with Me 
in Paradise” (St. Luke 23:43). In His 
sacerdotal prayer Jesus prayed: 
“Father, I will that they also whom 
Thou hast given Me be with Me 
where I am, that they may behold My 
glory, which Thou hast given Me” 
(John 17:24). St. Paul, contemplating 
a life of suffering and persecution and 
execution for the sake of Jesus, wrote: 
“I reckon that the sufferings of this 


2 §. C. Ylvisaker, Ph.D. “Why Lutheran 
High Schools,” The Lutheran High School, 
edited by Carl S. Meyer (River Forest, Ill: 
Lutheran Education Association, and St. 
Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House), 
pp. 14—15. 
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present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us” (Rom. 8:18). Truly, 
who will describe in our present 
human language the joys of being in 
the presence of God, of Jesus, of the 
holy angels? Who will picture the 
satisfaction and happiness of being 
reunited with our loved ones who 
have departed this life in Jesus? 
Blessed of Jesus, in His presence, in 
glory, in joy, in the company of the 
angels and all the saints of God, for- 
ever there — that is heaven. 

And how do I reach that heaven? 
Ah, fellow-pilgrim on earth, God has 
made that so plain that even the chil- 
dren can grasp it: “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life” (John 3:16). St. Paul writes: 
“By grace are ye saved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves; it is the 
gift of God; not of works, lest any man 
should boast” (Eph. 2:8-9). 

And God has given us the precious 
Gospel of His Son, through which His 
Holy Spirit effectively works in the 
hearts of children and adults, to bring 
people to this saving faith in His Son, 
our Savior, Jesus Christ. Such saving 
faith means that “I know and accept 
the Christ of the Bible as my personal 
Savior and trust only in Him for my 
salvation,” § 

That Gospel of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, the very “power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that be- 


3 Exposition of Luther’s Small Catechism 
(St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1943), p. 102. 
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lieveth” (Rom.1:16), is taught and 
applied throughout the school day in 
the Lutheran school. Through that 
Gospel we know that we are leading 
children to heaven, for, according to 
the sure promise of our eternal God, 
His Word “shall not return unto Me 
void” (Is. 55:11). His Word shall ac- 
complish His gracious purpose of 
leading people, bought with the 
precious blood of Jesus, to heaven, 
the heaven of glory and joy and bliss 
in the presence of God and the holy 
angels and the saints of all ages. That 
is the glorious promise which God 
gives to Christian parents and Chris- 
tian churches as they bring this 
precious Gospel of Jesus to their chil- 
dren day after day in the full-time 
religious schools. 


HOW DO LUTHERAN SCHOOLS SEEK 
TO ACHIEVE THESE GOALS OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 

As previously stated, Christian edu- 
cation is not something in addition to 
general education, but it is another 
process of education. Lutheran schools 
seek to achieve the goals of Christian 
education in the following manner: 

1. By diligent teaching of the Word 
of God in obedience to divine com- 
mand. 

Lutherans who maintain  full- 
time schools believe that instruc- 
tion in the Word of God should not 
be relegated to after-school hours or 
to one day of the week. They believe 
that the school to which their children 
go ought to teach their children that 
the Word of God is the guide and de- 
ciding voice in the. Christian’s life. 
Because this is true, it is important 
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that the daily schooling of the child 
include diligent instruction in the 
Word of God, so that the child will 
recognize the place the Word of God 
has in all of life and that the child 
may become familiar with that Word 
and learn to love and treasure it. One 
of the objectives of the Lutheran 
schools therefore is to provide syste- 
matic instruction in the Word of God. 

2. By an integrated Christian edu- 
cation to provide for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the child. 

Interpreting all of life in the light 
of the Word of God, the Lutheran 
school gives the child daily experience 
in meeting life situations and develops 
in him the skills, understanding, and 
abilities that will help him to live a 
useful, God-pleasing life. The Lu- 
theran school does not give the im- 
pression to the child that certain 
studies needed for a useful life here 
on earth are important for five full 
school days each week and that the 
one thing needful to live a life in the 
fear and love of God is important 
only for one day of the week or a few 
times a week after school hours. The 
Lutheran school provides a unitary 
education. In preparing the child for 
eternity, the Lutheran school seeks to 
make the child “wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus,” to implant the “fear and love 
of God” into the child’s heart, and 
to aid him to use the holy Word of 
God as “a lamp unto his feet and a 
light unto his path.” In the Lutheran 
school there is no sharp division be- 
tween the sacred and the secular, for 
all subjects are taught in the light of 
the Word of God. 
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3. By daily indoctrination of the 
pupil in the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Lutheran Church has ar- 
ranged the fundamental doctrines of 
the Bible systematically in the Cate- 
chism. The daily religious education 
program of the Lutheran school seeks 
by means of instruction through word 
and daily living to give the child a 
growing understanding of these basic 
doctrines. Indoctrination is not, how- 
ever, mere intellectual knowledge, not 
merely memorizing some Bible texts, 
not merely committing to memory the 
text of the Catechism, for the daily 
program of the school provides guid- 
ance in applying these truths of the 
Word of God to daily life. 

4. By protection of the pupil against 
the dangers of a purely secular edu- 
cation. 

Moral and spiritual decay is ram- 
pant in the world today. A completely 
secular education breeds such moral 
and spiritual decay, for it enthrones 
human reason and denies the im- 
portance of God and the Christian 
religion, either by openly teaching 
this or by keeping silence with regard 
to God and the Christian religion. 
The Lutheran school, in leading chil- 
dren to faith in Christ, their Savior, 
and teaching them to “fear and love 
God,” first of all seeks to make the 
heart right with God, knowing that 
then the outward life will be more in 
keeping with the Word of God and a 
respectable, useful life in society. 
Good works are the fruit of faith. In 
the Lutheran school the child is taught 
that a life given by God has a higher 
purpose than eating, drinking, having 
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pleasures of this world, a good job, 
acquiring economic security. Edu- 
cators today are spending much time 
and effort in life-adjustment educa- 
tion, which is an attempt to supply 
those needs which are taken care of 
in Christian education day after day. 
The Lutheran school gives God His 
rightful place in education and pro- 
tects the pupil against the dangers 
of secularism. 

5. By daily Christian pupil fellow- 
ship as one of the most powerful fac- 
tors in building character and training 
in Christian living. 

A very significant portion of our 
environment consists of the persons 
with whom we associate. From our 
close associates we absorb ideas and 
ways of thinking and acting that 
have a powerful influence in shaping 
our lives. Such influences can be good 
or bad. The Lutheran school gives 
children the blessed experience of 
daily fellowship with Christian pupils, 
all guided and influenced by the 
Word of God throughout the whole 
school day. Such association with 
other Christian children helps to 
build character and provides ex- 
perience in Christian living. 

6. By instructing in Christian citi- 
zenship grounded in obedience to God 
and His Word. 

“Whatever makes a man a good 
Christian makes him a good citizen,” 
said Daniel Webster. Americans re- 
joice over the liberty they enjoy in 
this blessed land of ours. But liberty 
is not license. Respect for the law 
and obedience to the government are 
definitely demanded by God in His 
Word. The Lutheran school empha- 
sizes right attitudes toward the law 
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and the government and growth in 
Christian citizenship as one of its 
objectives.* 

7. By instructing the child in intelli- 
gent and active membership in the 
Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran Church is a demo- 
cratic Church. It believes in the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers. It 
believes that the vitality of a church 


* Paragraphs 1 to 6 are adapted from 
A. L. Miller, Why Lutheran Elementary 
Schools? (St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House). 
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and the health of the individual’s 
faith are largely evident in the activity 
of the individual member in his 
Church. The Lutheran school, there- 
fore, seeks to acquaint the pupils with 
their Church, its history, its teachings, 
its customs, its goals, so that the chil- 
dren from early youth learn to take 
an active part in their Church. 

An education, grounded in God, in 
His Word, and in His Son, Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of all men, is a 
blessing to the child, to the home, 
to the Church, and to the nation. 


Towarp Betrer TEACHER PREPARATION. — Active teachers who graduated 
from Boston University’s School of Education in 1935, 86, and ’87 were asked 
recently to suggest improvements to the curriculum. They made eight major 


suggestions: 


1. More supervised practice teaching for longer periods. 


. A practical course in discipline. 


. A course in public relations. 


2 
3. More emphasis on public speaking and experience. 
4 
5 


. More emphasis on well-rounded academic preparation in subject-matter 
majors, especially in the secondary field. 


fos) 


. More guidance for entering students in course selection. 


7. More definite training in classroom management, including classroom 
testing, grading and register keeping. 
8. More emphasis on a strong academic minor for physical-education teach- 


ers to fall back on if necessary. 


The Education Digest, March, 1950 


The Lutheran School Teacher and the Sunday School 
ARNOLD C, MUELLER 


In reflecting on this subject it will 
be a matter of wisdom for the teacher 
to consider the twofold program 
which the Lord has entrusted to His 
Church in the Scriptures. First, the 
Christians are to evangelize, that is, 
proclaim the good news of redemption 
and salvation through the blood of 
the Cross. The word (euangelizomai) 
is translated “preach” or “preach the 
Gospel” (1 Cor. 9:16; 2 Cor. 10:16; 
Gal. 1:8, 9, 11, 16). Secondly, the 
Christians are to teach (didaskein), 
that is, instruct young and old in the 
histories and doctrines of the Bible 
so that all may be well grounded in 
their faith. We therefore speak of the 
program of evangelism and Christian 
education. 

The Christians carry out this pro- 
gram as they organize into local con- 
gregations and into a larger fellow- 
ship which Lutherans call “synod.” 
Scripture does not specify any formal 
educational agencies. Our fathers, in- 
fluenced by Luther, founded Chris- 
tian schools. They urged all con- 
gregations to build schools to the end 
that their children might receive a 
complete education, an education that 
would enable them to develop and 
use all of their gifts and talents in 
the service of God and their fellow 
men. 

The expansion of our school system, 
however, did not keep pace with the 
expansion of our Church. Charily our 
fathers accepted the Sunday school 
as a missionary agency that was to 


enroll and instruct children from un- 
churched homes in the rudiments of 
the Christian faith. The Sunday school 
has since become the most widespread 
educational agency in our own as in 
other churches. We also maintain Sat- 
urday schools, vacation Bible schools, 
and released-time classes. 

We can readily see that unless the 
educational agencies of a congrega- 
tion are unified, they are likely to 
work at cross purposes. The con- 
gregation can best insure a unified 
program of Christian education by 
appointing a Board of Education and 
making it responsible for all educa- 
tional agencies. All workers in the 
area of education must know that 
regardless of the agency in which they 
are active, they are co-workers in 
carrying out the one program of the 
Church in its twofold aspect: evan- 
gelism and Christian education. The 
agencies are different, the goal is the 
same for all. Parish school teachers 
will keep this in mind. 


I. SOME PRELIMINARY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

1. The teacher must have an ad- 
equate view of his status. In the Ap- 
ostolic Church the men set apart for 
the office of the ministry were called 
“elders.” A college of elders was 
elected and made responsible for the 
conduct of the congregation. These 
elders were of equal rank, although 
there was a division of labor as the 
needs required. The relation of pas- 
tor and teacher today is that of elder 
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to elder. That is to say, the pastor and 
the teacher, each in his peculiar ca- 
pacity, is responsible for the souls of 
the congregation. As a called servant 
of the Word the teacher should have 
the welfare of every member of the 
congregation at heart. Regardless of 
the duties enumerated in the Diploma 
of Vocation, the consecrated teacher 
will be willing to serve in any capac- 
ity for which his talents and training 
qualify him. 

2. The teacher must envision the 
total program of the congregation. 
Nothing is so likely to distort a 
teacher's perspective as extreme loy- 
alty to one agency. Loyalty to one 
agency alone is dangerous. It reduces 
the stature of the teacher and may 
hinder spiritual growth in the con- 
gregation. If a man conceives of 
himself as an elder or servant of the 
Word in a very special sense, he will 
be obliged to think in terms of the 
total program, and will be ready to 
teach or give guidance wherever his 
services are called for. 

3. The teacher should put away any 
prejudices he may have toward the 
Sunday school. Thank God, we are 
beyond the era in which some pastors 
and many teachers had nothing but 
scorn for this institution. Now we 
know that the fears the brethren 
entertained, however understandable 
they are, were groundless. Today we 
know the Sunday school is a blessing 
to the congregation and can be an 
asset to the school. We recognize the 
restricted possibilities of the various 
part-time agencies, alongside of the 
school, and without pitting any agency 
against the other, we try to develop 
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each one to a point where it will ful- 
fill its purpose in the total program 
of the congregation. No one is better 
qualified than the teacher to evaluate 
the Sunday school and assist in raising 
its standard. 

4, The teacher must be a good stew- 
ard of his time and physical energy. 
Teachers will always be available for 
giving counsel, but an already over- 
burdened teacher may with a good 
conscience ask to be excused from any 
phase of Sunday school activity that 
would occupy much time. Circum- 
stances indeed vary according to the 
number of teachers in a parish. Where 
two or more teachers are present, the 
work can be so divided that one or 
more of the teachers will be free to 
serve in the Sunday school. 

Teachers may be discharging func- 
tions that are secondary and time- 
consuming. The teacher’s primary 
function is teaching; therefore teach- 
ing should take precedence of all sec- 
ondary tasks. What justification is 
there for our Church to spend thou- 
sands of dollars to train a teacher 
for his teaching office and then set 
him to work running the mimeograph? 
The status of the teacher will rise 
when he receives full recognition as 
a teacher of the Word and an expert 
and counselor in the total educational 
program of the congregation. This is 
not to discourage the teacher’s par- 
ticipation in routine work altogether. 
We are only asking that his primary 
function be given first choice and 
that under certain circumstances the 
congregation relieve him of secondary 
duties and let him devote some of 
his time to the Sunday school. 
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ll. SOME PERSONAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

From what has already been said 
it is evident that the teacher should 
devote his talents to the Sunday 
school as needs may require. We pro- 
ceed to a number of personal consid- 
erations which will help the teacher 
to see more clearly what his relation- 
ship to this agency should be. 

1. The Great Commission is ad- 
dressed to all believers. A well-or- 
dered congregation develops a pro- 
gram of evangelism, even as it de- 
velops a program of Christian educa- 
tion, and it trains its members for 
personal mission work. The local 
program of evangelism is carried on 
largely through the Sunday school. 
The Sunday school has been called 
the soul-winning center of the con- 
gregation because it reaches people 
who can be reached by no other 
means and reaches more people than 
does any other agency. A weakness 
of Missouri Synod Sunday schools is 
that they are not by any means the 
agency for soul-winning they ought 
to be. 

The Lutheran teacher is conscious 
of his missionary responsibility. He is 
a believer in missions and an enthu- 
siast for missions. He must find an 
outlet for his missionary fervor. He 
can do personal mission work in con- 
nection with the school. He can win 
children for the school, and their par- 
ents for the membership class. Since 
the Sunday school is a reaching agency 
of the congregation, the teacher will 
welcome the opportunity to do mis- 
sion work through this agency. He 
might be instrumental in helping to 
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make the Sunday school the mission- 
ary agency it ought to be. Here is also 
a good argument for encouraging day 
school pupils to attend the Sunday 
school. The. Sunday school will give 
these children an opportunity to win 
other children such as the school does 
not afford. 

2. Every Christian is a teacher by 
virtue of his Christian priesthood. 
Both pastors and teachers may be- 
come so enamored of the sacred office 
with which they have been invested 
as to submerge the spiritual priesthood 
which they share with all their 
brethren and sisters. The office is the 
only thing that sets them apart from 
the other members of the priesthood. 
The office merely accentuates their 
priestly privileges and heightens their 
priestly responsibilities. They are 
priests, first of all, office-bearers sub- 
sequently. As priests they are teach- 
ers and witness-bearers commissioned 
to proclaim the glorious Gospel of 
Christ's blood-bought redemption to 
members of the congregation and to 
others as well who are being won or 
may be won. Let teachers learn to 
think of teaching in a personal way 
as the discharge of their priestly ob- 
ligations. Then they will not evade 
work by saying: “There is nothing in 
my call that obliges me to be active 
in the Sunday school.” The conscious- 
ness of their own personal priestly 
office will constrain them to look for 
occasions to break the bread of life 
to young and old. 

8. The teacher has training and ex- 
perience which qualify him for the 
task of training others, Sunday school 
teachers, for example. These men and 
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women have no professional training. 
They are volunteers who teach gratu- 
itously. They need instruction and 
guidance. 

Our school teachers have been spe- 
cially trained in teachers’ colleges 
maintained by the Church. In grat- 
itude to the Church for the training 
it has given them, they will willingly 
and eagerly accept the invitation of 
the congregation to assist in the train- 
ing of Sunday school teachers. But 
there is no need to enlarge on this 
point. Our teachers love teaching and 
are everywhere helping our non-pro- 
fessional teachers to become “apt to 
teach.” 


4, A teacher’s love for the school 
might well prompt him to participate 
in Sunday school endeavor. He does 
not want the Sunday school to affect 
the school negatively and even jeop- 
ardize its existence. On the contrary, 
the Sunday school is to serve as a 
feeder for the day school. What bet- 
ter course, then, can the teacher pur- 
sue than to keep in close personal con- 
tact with the Sunday school? If he is 
active there, he can gain the con- 
fidence of teachers and children and 
can induce some of the latter to en- 
roll in the school. The teacher’s stock 
goes up when he shows an interest 
in people. Moreover, a teacher’s un- 
selfish efforts to improve the Sunday 
school may directly or indirectly in- 
crease the prestige of the school; 
for where such efforts are put forth, 
the members of the congregation are 
likely to begin thinking in terms of 
the total program of Christian ed- 
ucation, and the lukewarm may come 
to appreciate the school. 
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Il. THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The role of the teacher in Sunday 
school will depend on circumstances. 
We offer the following suggestions: 


1. A large number of teachers have 
voluntarily taken charge of Bible 
classes. For teaching in this depart- 
ment of the Sunday school they 
should be eminently qualified. But 
their services may be just as imper- 
ative in the lower departments. De- 
spite their good intentions, many of 
our Sunday school teachers are doing 
a poor job. Our day school teachers 
might take charge of larger classes 
of Juniors, Intermediates, and Seniors. 
It is only reasonable that we make 
use of our best-trained personnel in 


the Sunday school. 


2. Our Sunday schools suffer from 
lack of supervision. Usually no one has 
been authorized to observe teachers 
in action and give them helpful sug- 
gestions for improving their method. 
Supervision, we admit, is a delicate 
matter. Non-professional teachers be- 
come “stage struck” when they know 
an expert is present to judge their 
work on its merits. Nevertheless, su- 
pervision will help teachers improve 
their teaching, and if the supervisor 
is friendly, he will gain the confidence 
of the teachers. He can tactfully call 
their attention to strong and weak 
points in their procedure and give 
advice that will enable them to do 
their job more effectively. The day 
school teacher will make an excellent 
supervisor. 

3. The question is often asked: 
“Should the teacher serve as super- 
intendent of the Sunday school?” We 
cannot answer this question with a 
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positive Yes or No. A great deal of 
thought and planning goes into every 
first-rate Sunday school. Without this 
thought and planning a Sunday school 
loses its virility and ceases to attract 
people and produce results. A teacher 
may be so preoccupied with school 
and congregational activities as to 
find it impossible to devote any pro- 
tracted thinking to the Sunday school 
and its problems. In that case he had 
better decline the invitation to be- 
come superintendent. 

On the other hand, a teacher blest 
with leadership and administrative 
talent will make a better superin- 
tendent than the rank and file lay- 
man. Many superintendents lack back- 
ground and vision. Some of them 
think outward display more important 
than the teaching and learning of 
God’s Word. On the whole they are 
consecrated men who are doing the 
job to the best of their ability. What 
most of them lack is educational in- 
sight, and that is just what the teacher 
has. A lay superintendent, lacking in 
educational perspective, will be con- 
tent with superficial teaching. Not so 
the teacher-superintendent. From his 
daily classroom ordeal he knows how 
difficult it is to root and ground chil- 
dren in the Christian truth, even un- 
der the best conditions. He will 
realize keenly how imperative it is 
to bring the Sunday school up to a 
fair educational standard. In the light 
of these facts, teachers possessing the 
qualifications need not hesitate to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the Sun- 
day school. 


4, A very important responsibility 
of the Sunday school is the training 
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of teachers. The Concordia Teacher 
Training Program is making a tre- 
mendous contribution to this work. 
The Secretary has issued 40,000 course 
cards to some 20,000 persons for com- 
pletion of courses in the series. How- 
ever, a considerable number of per- 
sons take only one or two courses 
and then give up. 

Here, again, our school teachers can 
render valuable service. A large num- 
ber of them are already administering 
the courses. Even where the pastor 
is giving some of the courses, he might 
share the task with one or more of 
his teachers. Sunday school teachers 
are expected to complete at least the 
six courses of the First Series. Owing 
to the turnover of teachers it is diffi- 
cult to maintain a continuous pro- 
gram. Beginning teachers are to take 
the courses the other teachers have 
already completed. Plans for teacher 
training should include an arrange- 
ment whereby beginning teachers may 
take the courses others have already 
completed. Under this arrangement 
the pastor would administer the 
courses to one group, and a teacher 
or several teachers would be respon- 
sible for repeating the courses for 
the benefit of beginning teachers. 

Closely related to teacher training 
and the teachers’ meetings are Sun- 
day school associations or workers’ 
conferences. Most pastors prefer to 
lead the teachers’ meetings because 
of the valuable contact they give them 
with the teachers. In a large congre- 
gation, however, the pastor may not 
have time for this work. In that case 
the teacher is the logical person to 
replace him. As for Sunday school 
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associations, the teacher should rec- 
ognize their value and play an active 
part in promoting them. Because of 
his special training he can be of great 
benefit to the teachers attending these 
meetings. It is gratifying to observe 
that teachers are prominent at the 
meetings of Sunday school associa- 
tions. 


5. As an advisory member of the 
Board of Education, the principal of 
the school is in a strategic position 
to see the total program of Christian 
education and work for improvement. 
One point at which the program in 
most congregations needs improve- 
ment is child accounting. Unless 
someone is made responsible for this 
task, it will be neglected. 

Statistics show that thousands of 
the children and youth of our Church 
are without benefit of religious in- 
struction. Our children and young 
people will not grow up well-indoc- 
trinated and zealous members of the 
congregation, and our Church will 
not attain the maximum of spiritual 
vitality and stability as long as we 
are neglecting thousands of children. 

Who is to be made responsible for 
child accounting? The principal of 
the school would seem to be the per- 
son best equipped for this duty. The 
reason for his appointment to this 
position will be apparent. His pri- 
mary interest is children and young 
people. With the pastor he shares 
the deep spiritual concern for all the 
children and youth of the congrega- 
tion. His work in the classroom, if 
he is an evangelical personality, is a 
great contribution to the inward spir- 
itual growth of the congregation. He 
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yearns to bring every child under the 
influence of the instructional program 
of the church. 


The proper designation of the office 
will be that of “Child Secretary.” The 
Board of Education will draw up a 
list of duties implied in the designa- 
tion. The Child Secretary will record 
the names of all children in any 
way affiliated with the congregation. 
Names and addresses of parents, 
birthday and calendar age of the chil- 
dren, and other data will be recorded. 
The Child Secretary will keep the 
Board of Education informed and 
suggest action. The ultimate purpose 
will be to get every child enrolled 
in the educational agencies and to or- 
ganize any additional agencies that 
may be necessary to bring Christian 
instruction to each and every child. 
For example, it will probably be nec- 
essary in most cases where only a 
school exists, to start a Sunday school. 
We must provide the instruction for 
all children of school age, we should 
provide it for children of pre-school 
age, and we should work out a strat- 
egy for keeping our confirmed youth 
in Bible classes. 

The Child Secretary will act as co- 
ordinator between the school and all 
part-time agencies. He will observe 
enrollment and attendance records in 
the Sunday school and other part- 
time agencies, confer with the leaders 
in these agencies, and make recom- 
mendations to the Board of Educa- 
tion for building up the enrollment 
and improving attendance. Obviously, 
he will have to have clerical help as 
soon as the work begins to take up 
valuable time. We all appreciate the 
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importance of child accounting, but 
we accomplish nothing simply by la- 
menting a bad situation. The Board 
of Education must act, and the ap- 
pointment of a competent child sec- 
retary would seem to be the readiest 
way to secure action. 

We introduced these paragraphs 
with the suggestion that the teacher 
consider the twofold program of the 
Christian Church. If the teacher en- 
visions the total program, and if he 
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remains conscious of his priestly priv- 
iliges and responsibilities, the love of 
Christ will motivate him to lay his 
talents at the feet of the Redeemer 
and use them for the advancement 
of the Church’s program of evan- 
gelism and Christian education. Know- 
ing that he is one of those persons 
whom the Apostle calls “gifts” of the 
ascended Christ to the Church (Eph. 
4:8, 11), he will work wherever his 
services are needed. 


ScHOoLs FROM Borrxes! —Saipan’s children needed to be taught how to 
read and write. But there was no school, no books, and no teacher. Finally 
the wives of American officers and some other women on the island decided to 
do something about the educational crisis. They got together, organized a 
P. T. A., and took turns teaching school, without pay. 

But that couldn’t go on forever. They had to have a real school for the 
children — somehow. And then a member had an idea. Why not round up the 
hundreds of thousands of pop bottles that had accumulated through the war 
and after and turn them in for refunds? We did, and there was the money — 
fifteen thousand dollars! That’s the story of how empty bottles built a school, 
bought books, and paid salaries for teachers. — Louis HEmnrz in the National 
Parent-Teacher, quoted in the Education Digest, March, 1950. 


Co-opERATE WITH THE CENSUS TAKER.—The careful preparations that 
the Bureau of the Census has made for the 1950 Census promises the best 
enumeration of population yet undertaken in this country and should yield 
a rich storehouse of trustworthy data for an analysis of the structure and move- 
ment of our people. Upon such studies rest many important decisions made 
by Congress, State legislatures, and public administrators. Communities can 
make excellent use of this information in planning health, educational, and 
other services for their people. Business also depends upon Census data and 
reports for its plans. Students of social and economic trends will find these data 
invaluable for their investigations. The 1950 Census needs and fully deserves 
the wholehearted co-operation of the American people. 


Standardized Tests for the First Grade 


Rosina RAPIER 


Sometimes first-grade teachers over- 
look standardized tests. They think 
teacher evaluation is about all they 
can use with children so young and 
inexperienced with the mechanics of 
reading, writing, and tests. Not every- 
body has thought that way. There 
have been enough people convinced 
of the need for standardized tests for 
the first grade to put many such tests 
on the market. We shall mention 
about thirty of them. Out of that 
number each first-grade teacher 
should be able to find several tests 
that fit her particular objective. 

The first type of test we think of is 
a reading-readiness test, because that 
would be given first in all probability. 
As soon as the first-grade teacher gets 
her new pupils, she wants to know 
how many are ready to learn to read 
now, how many will be ready in a 
short time, and how many will not be 
ready for a long time — maybe not 
even for the whole year. It is tre- 
mendously important that the child 
undertake reading at the time when 
he can do it with success rather than 
when he may meet all sorts of diffi- 
culties and possible failure. 

A good reading readiness test can 
help us know which children fall into 
which of these three groups. 


The Betts Ready to Read Tests 
(Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa.) are good tests, but the necessary 
materials for the test are so expensive 
(about seventy dollars) that not many 
teachers will be able to give these 
tests. They measure visual readiness, 
auditory readiness, visual sensation 
and perception, and eye and hand 
dominance, all of which are important 


to know. The tests are given to one 
child at a time and require about an 
hour. 


The Van Wagenen Reading Readi- 
ness Test (Educational Test Bureau, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.) is also an 
individual test, but it is not nearly so 
expensive and not so difficult to ad- 
minister. It tests range of information, 
perception of relations, vocabulary 
opposites, memory span of ideas, word 
discrimination, and word learning, all 
of which have some bearing on learn- 
ing to read. 

These individual tests are good, but 
they take much of the teacher’s scarce 
time. For that reason most first-grade 
teachers prefer a reading readiness 
test where at least part of the test can 
be given to from ten to twenty chil- 
dren at once. We shall mention nine 
such tests. 


The American School Reading Read- 
iness Test (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill.) has eight sub- 
tests: Vocabulary, Discrimination of 
Letter Forms, Discrimination of Letter 
Combinations, Recognition of Words 
(Selection), Recognition of Words 
(Matching), Discrimination of Geo- 
metric Forms, Following Directions, 
Memory of Geometric Forms. This 
test attempts to predict the probable 
reading grade at the end of the first 
school year. 


The Binion-Beck Reading Readiness 
Test for Kindergarten and First Grade 
(Acorn Publishing Co., Rockville 
Centre, N. Y., 1945) is somewhat 
complicated and hard to administer. 
It measures picture vocabulary, like- 
nesses and differences, ability to fol- 
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low directions, memory for a story, 
and motor control. 

The Classification Test for Begin- 
ners in Reading (Webster Publishing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1933) is a short, 
simple test in two parts. In the first 
part the pupil looks at a word and 
then finds it again among four words. 
In the second part he looks at two 
words and says whether they are alike 
or different. This test can be given 
in fourteen minutes, but it does omit 
many factors which enter into learn- 
ing to read. 

Gates Reading Readiness Test 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 1939) has the following five 
parts: picture directions, word match- 
ing, word-card matching, rhyming, 
and reading letters and numbers. The 
first part involves hearing, understand- 
ing, remembering, interpreting, and 
following verbal directions. The 
second and third parts involve ob- 
servation of printed words. The third 
part requires the use of twenty cards, 
which somebody has to print before 
the test. The fourth part is the recog- 
nition of word sounds. The fifth part 
is made for the purpose of discovering 
whether the pupil has formed asso- 
ciations between printed letters and 
numbers and their names. The test 
requires about fifty minutes. 


The Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test (Southern California School 
Book Depository, Hollywood, Calif, 
1943 Revision ) is in four parts: match- 
ing letter symbols that are in two 
columns, crossing out one letter that 
is unlike three others, testing vocabu- 
lary and ability to follow directions by 
marking pictures according to instruc- 
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tions, identifying letters and words by 
marking one of four symbols that is 
like a given symbol. Grade equiva- 
lents are given for the scores. 

The Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
(World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., 1939) measure readiness 
for reading, numbers, and writing. 
The test requires about seventy min- 
utes. It includes perception of simi- 
larities, copying, vocabulary, sen- 
tences, numbers, and information. 

The Monroe Reading Aptitude 
Tests (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass.) analyze in detail five factors 
essential to success in reading. It in- 
cludes visual tests, auditory tests, 
motor control tests, tests of oral speed 
and articulation, and language tests. 
Part of the test is given to ten or 
twelve children at once. This requires 
thirty to forty minutes. Then for ten 
to fifteen minutes the teacher works 
with each child alone, giving the re- 
mainder of the test. 

The Stevens Reading Readiness 
Test (World Book Co., 1944) is dif- 
ferent from the other tests in the 
matter of administration. It is sug- 
gested that the test be given in daily 
sittings over a two-week period. 
There are three parts to the test. The 
first part — sixteen pages, 120 items — 
measures visual discrimination of let- 
ters, words, and phrases. Part Two, 
which is an individual test, measures 
ability to listen to, comprehend, recall, 
and retell a story. Some of the time 
for seven days is devoted to these indi- 
vidual tests. Part Three, which is op- 
tional, requires that the pupils be 
prepared through playing certain 
games for three days before the test. 
As the test proceeds over the two 
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weeks, the teacher is to make a case 
history of each child by checking 
items which are listed on the remov- 
able cover of his test. Status of the 
home, reading situation at home, 
opportunities in the home, parent- 
child relationship, parent-school re- 
lationship, and other influences are 
listed with a number of things under 
each that can be checked. The six- 
teen-page manual is helpful. 


Rowe, Peterson and Company of 
Evanston, Ill., put out First Year 
Readiness Test I and Test II for use 
with the Alice and Jerry basic readers, 
but the former seems to be usable 
with almost any basic readers. It is 
an eight-page test in two parts. Part 
One contains thirty-five test items 
(pictures) which indicate the extent 
of basic oral vocabulary and concepts 
related to experiences dealt with in 
the Alice and Jerry books, but which 
are common in other basic readers. 
Test II would not be usable with other 
basic readers. 

While reading readiness is the most 
important readiness in the first grade, 
it is not the only one. Others also 
have to be taken into consideration. 
Number and writing readiness are 
measured in the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests already mentioned. 


The Chicago Arithmetic Test (E. 
M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, Wis. ) 
measures number readiness and 
should be given sometime during the 
last half of first grade to see whether 
the pupil is ready to begin formal 
arithmetic. The test is non-verbal 
and requires from thirty to fifty min- 
utes. The concepts tested are well 
selected. The test includes writing 
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numbers, counting, reproduction, 
recognition, and comparison of num- 
bers. Some common fractions are in- 
cluded. No set norms are given. The 
test should point out difficulties so 
that they might be corrected before 
exposing the child to formal arith- 
metic. 

The various kinds of readiness 
tests are not the only kinds of tests 
that are suitable for first grade. Tests 
of general mental ability have proved 
their worth. Sometime during the 
year, usually soon after the child is 
well acquainted, such a group test 
should be given unless the teacher or 
some other available person is quali- 
fied to give an individual test, such as 
the Revised Stanford-Binet. 


The California Test of Mental 
Ability (California Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif., 1946 Revision) is one of 
six such group tests that we shall 
mention. The correlation of this test 
with the Stanford-Binet is .88. The 
test, which is partly non-verbal, 
measures memory, spacial relations, 
reasoning, vocabulary, visual and 
auditory acuity, and motor co-ordina- 
tion. Test results are expressed in 
terms of mental age, which is con- 
vertible to I. Q. 


The Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests (Educational Test Bureau, Edu- 
cational Test Publishers, Inc., 720 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn.), have one test for the first 
semester of first grade and another 
one for the second semester of first 
grade. The test requires forty-five 
minutes or less. One difficulty with 
the test is that certain parts of it re- 
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quire exact timing in seconds. The 
test consists of a number of subtests, 
each with six or more items. Test re- 
sults may be expressed either with 
a mental age and I. Q. or as a per- 
centage of average development. The 
authors prefer the latter. 

The Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability Test (World Book Co.) comes 
in two forms. Since the same test is 
used to measure pupils through the 
fourth grade, the author recommends 
that it be given to the first grade dur- 
ing the second semester. It is possible 
to use either form either as a verbal or 
a non-verbal test. The tests are com- 
posed of multiple choice items in 
picture form, ranging from simple to 
difficult. Results are stated in terms 
of mental age and I. Q. This test, 
together with the two for higher 
grades, was standardized on 18,000 
children. The twenty-two page man- 
ual gives directions for both verbal 
and non-verbal. 

The Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Test (Columbia University) is a 
verbal test of general mental ability 
intended for use with kindergarten to 
second grade. It comes in three forms, 
each with the following seven sub- 
tests using picture material: common 
observation, aesthetic comparison, 
associated objects, discrimination of 
‘size, picture parts, picture completion, 
and dot drawing. The test requires 
accurate timing in seconds. 

The Pintner Non-Language Mental 
Test (Columbia University) is in- 
tended for use with children five and 
six years old. Since it requires no 
knowledge of written or spoken 
language, it can be used with a deaf 
child, or a non-English-speaking child, 
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or any child for whom this type of test 
seems more suitable. Because all in- 
structions are given in pantomime, 
it is more difficult to administer than 
a verbal test. It does not measure the 
six-year-old who is more than one year 
retarded. 

The Test of Primary Mental Abili- 
ties (Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Ill.) is made to be used with five- and 
six-year-old children. This test at- 
tempts to measure the various factors 
which go to make up mental ability. 
Various types of tests for children are 
included: reading readiness, intelli- 
gence, arithmetic readiness, and other 
measures of learning ability. There 
are mental age norms for each of the 
following five factors: verbal meaning, 
perceptual speed, quantitative, motor, 
and space. There are about thirty-five 
picture items for each ability. 


Sometimes a first-grade teacher feels 
the need of some kind of measure for 
emotional and social factors. In that 
case the California Test of Personality 
(California Test Bureau) can prob- 
ably meet the need. The authors 
recommend that this primary test be 
an individual test when given to a 
kindergarten or first-grade pupil. 
With these pupils the teacher reads 
the question and then records the 
pupil’s yes or no. The test measures 
six features of self-adjustment and six 
features of social adjustment. For 
self-adjustment they are self-reliance, 
sense of personal worth, sense of per- 
sonal freedom, feeling of belonging, 
freedom from withdrawing tendencies, 
and freedom from nervous symptoms. 
The features of social adjustment that 
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are measured are social standards, 
social skills, freedom from antisocial 
tendencies, family relations, school 
relations, and community relations. 
The questions are well worded to se- 
cure honest answers. The test is easy 
to give, easy to score, and not too hard 
to interpret. The big job is helping 
those who are poorly adjusted. The 
sixteen-page manual gives consid- 
erable help in interpreting the tests 
and in assisting the pupils to better 
adjustment. 

Perhaps at the end of the semester 
or towards the end of the year the 
teacher will want to measure achieve- 
ment. Seven tests of general achieve- 
ment are mentioned here. 


American School Achievement Test, 
Primary, Battery I, Grade 1 (Public 
School Publishing Co.). The test 
comes in two forms for the purpose of 
giving one form at the end of the first 
semester and the other form at the 
end of the second semester, thereby 
measuring progress. There are four 
pages to the test: one page for word 
recognition, two pages for word mean- 
ing, and one page for numbers, using 
mostly pictures. Basic subject matter 
objectives of the traditional school 
are measured. 

Co-ordinated Scales of Attainment, 
Battery I, Grade 1 (Educational Test 
Bureau). There is a battery for each 
of the eight grades of elementary 
school. Each battery was prepared 
by a subject-matter expert. The tests 
are not timed, but those for first grade 
require about an hour and a half. 
The tests come in re-usable booklets. 
Results are shown on a percentile 
rank indicator. From 5,000 to 10,000 
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cases were used in establishing each 
grade norm. 


Every Pupil Primary Achievement 
Test, Grades 1-3 (Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kans.). This is part of a pro- 
gram of testing for all schools who 
want to co-operate. The tests are to 
be given in a three-day period in the 
spring of the year. Each test has to be 
scored by two people, and a copy of 
the Report Sheet listing all scores has 
to be sent to Emporia within four 
days after the tests were given. After 
a time Emporia sends a summary 
report to all participating schools. The 
first-grade tests include reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic. The last two 
seem more suitable for a traditional 
school than for a more modern first 


grade. 


Gray-Votaw General Achievement 
Test, Grades 1—8 (Steck and Co., 
Austin, Tex.). This test comes in four 
forms on each of three levels through 
elementary school. The test for the 
primary grades is twenty-four pages 
of book size with large type. This 
test measures reading comprehension, 
reading vocabulary, dictation (spell- 
ing), arithmetic reasoning, and arith- 
metic computation. Much of the test 
for arithmetic reasoning requires the 
pupil to read; hence the result would 
not be the pupil’s arithmetic reason- 
ing ability, but that ability coupled 
with his reading ability. It would 
have been much better, it seems, if 
the authors had allowed the teacher 
to do the reading for the group for 
this part of the test. The tests are for 
traditional subject matter. 
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Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
Battery I, Grade 1 (World Book Co.). 
This is one of a series of test batteries 
covering Grades 1 to 9.5. The first- 
grade battery requires forty-five to 
sixty minutes. The test comes in four 
forms. Each tests word pictures, 
word recognition, word meaning, and 
numbers. Age and grade equivalent 
scales are furnished... The numbers 
section uses many pictures and is 
more in accord with recent trends in 
teaching than some tests. 

Progressive Achievement Tests, 
Grades 1—3 (California Test Bureau). 
This is one of the good, newer tests. 
There are three forms of the test, and 
each form requires 95 to 110 minutes. 
‘The tests are in the following five 
areas: reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, 


arithmetic fundamentals, and lan- 
guage. 
Wide Range Achievement Test 


(Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y.). The 
test covers reading (word pronuncia- 
tion), spelling, and arithmetic com- 
putation, from kindergarten to college. 
It is claimed for the test that an 
analysis of personal adjustment can be 
made from uneven scores in the three 
parts of the test. Instead of being 
standardized from use with people, 
the test was correlated with the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test. 

If the first-grade teacher likes to 
give standardized reading tests as her 
pupils progress in reading ability, and 
if she is one of the many who use the 
Dick and Jane basic readers (Scott, 
Foresman and Co., Chicago, Ill.), she 
can now have a test for each reading 
milestone. The Scott, Foresman Com- 
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pany have prepared four reading tests 
for the first grade. The first one is to 
be used after the reading readiness 
book, Before We Read. This test has 
seven parts: understanding sentences, 
making inferences, auditory percep- 
tion of rhyme, interpreting feelings, 
recalling details, noting similarity in 
forms, and recognizing word meaning. 
For this test the teacher reads; the 
pupil listens, looks at the pictures, and 
marks the right one. With the other 
three tests the pupil does his own 
reading. There are similar tests at the 
end of the three pre-primers, We Look 
and See, We Work and Play, and We 
Come and Go (one test), the primer, 
Fun with Dick and Jane, and the first 
reader, Our New Friends. The 
standardization of these first-grade 
tests, together with those of the 
second and third grades, was based 
on 10,000 children from city, town, 
and country in twenty-eight States. 

All of the standardized tests provide 
manuals that are helpful and neces- 
sary in the giving of the tests and the 
interpretation of the results. Most 
of them have record sheets for enter- 
ing the scores of a whole class. Some 
of them furnish scoring keys to facili- 
tate checking. All of these tests can 
be useful in helping some first grade 
meet its objectives. After considering 
her objectives, the first-grade teacher 
can decide which tests can best serve 
her purposes. After that comes the 
ordering of the tests, the giving of the 
tests, the scoring, the interpretation, 
and the action resulting from the light 
thrown by the test. Finally, the 
teacher decides how well the tests 
have served her purposes and whether 
she wants to give the same tests 
another year. 


The Teaching of Science as a Part of General Education 


Paut F. BENTE, Jr. 


{ Address to the Lutheran teachers of the 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls area, Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. ) 

Naturally I am interested in the 
question of Christian education, not 
just because I have boys of my own 
who will all too soon be off to school. 
I feel flattered to have the oppor- 
tunity to talk to you, the parochial 
school teachers of my Church, about 
my views on science in education or, 
let me say, the place of science in 
general education and the relation- 
ship of science to the education proc- 
ess. I must admit that on first thought 
I did not think I would have much 
to say, but reflecting on the matter 
more carefully, I was surprised to 
find that I really have acquired some 
fairly strong convictions regarding 
the place of science in a general ed- 
ucation. I even feel justified in apply- 
ing my convictions to teaching in the 
primary grades. 

As you perhaps know, my special 
field of science is chemistry. I am 
an industrial research chemist. No 
doubt the views I take will be colored 
somewhat by my specialized training. 
However, in preparing this talk I 
have tried to make them sufficiently 
general to be of value to you. 

Before going farther it would be 
well to review a few definitions. We 
must understand what we mean by 
“science” and also by “art.” Webster 
says that science is systematized 
knowledge; art is knowledge made 
efficient by skill. Becoming more 
specific, Webster says that science is 
accumulated knowledge systematized 
and formulated with reference to the 
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discovery of general truths or the op- 
eration of general laws. The latter 
definition really contains the rules of 
science. The rules of science are 
simply that one must accumulate 
knowledge; to put it more bluntly, 
one must observe facts. Then one 
must systematize and formulate this 
knowledge so that it will uncover 
general truths and the operation of 
general laws. 

Having defined these important 
terms, let us consider the various 
ideas that I want to present to you. 
My subject matter falls logically into 
four parts. These are: (1) Industrial 
Research, (2) The Research Method. 
These two parts provide the necessary 
background for the last two parts, 
which are (3) The Teaching of 
Science, and (4) Attitudes and Ed- 
ucation. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Largely through industrial research 
America has become a mighty nation, 
rich in luxuries. You ask “What is: 
industrial research?” It is nothing 
more than the direct application of 
science to industry. It is the search 
for and discovery of new things which. 
will satisfy our needs and our de- 
sires. Sometimes these needs and de-- 
sires must be awakened within us if 
industrial research is to succeed. In. 
this respect industrial research even: 
molds the lives of the people it seeks. 
to serve. Industrial research is really 
a systematic effort to find the best and 
cheapest way to use every resource, 
every law of nature, every phenom- 
enon, every material, and every prop- 
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erty of these materials to our ad- 
vantage. 

Recall that Webster says science 
is systematized knowledge; art is 
knowledge made efficient by skill. 
Is not the implication clear then that 
the successful industrial research sci- 
entist must be both a scientist and an 
artist? - He must have the “know” 
and the “know how’ to be efficient 
in this field of work. 

To carry on industrial research is 
a very, very, very expensive prop- 
osition, at least when compared with 
the expense of education. Large in- 
dustries have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in conducting chemical re- 
search for a long period of time. It 
may surprise you to know that it 
costs the more efficient companies 
about seven dollars an hour (based 
on an eight-hour day) for each chem- 
ist employed. Junior chemists cost 
nearly five dollars an hour. Imagine 
the expense, then, of running a re- 
search laboratory staffed with 100 
chemists — just for one day, nearly 
$6,000! for one five-day week, close 
to $28,000. Such research, you can 
see, is extraordinarily expensive. 

I should add parenthetically here 
that the chemist, being more like a 
white-collar worker than a tradesman 
or a craftsman, receives only a minor 
fraction of this money as. salary. 
Equipment, facilities, overhead op- 
erating expenses, library services, 
Stenographic services, and many spe- 
cial services take the lion’s share of 
it all. 

Little wonder, then, that the aims 
and projects of industrial research 
are scrutinized carefully for economic 
justification and potential market val- 
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ues. For in the long run the end they 
finally realize will have to justify the 
means. That is to say, the ultimate 
successful product will have to yield 
a return which will operate the busi- 
ness and finance the research, and not 
just the research for one successful 
development but for dozens of others 
that were also tried out by research 
and found to be unprofitable. 

Without meaning to become polit- 
ical, I cannot but ask you, “Who but 
big business concerns could finance 
such research when the successful 
conception and solution of one real 
problem requires the skilled work of 
several dozen scientists and engineers 
with special training in many different 
branches of science?” 

Surprising as it may seem to you, 
such research does finally make ends 
meet; even more than that, it often 
accounts for great savings to indus- 
tries and benefits the company em- 
ployees, the stockholders, the cus- 
tomers, and even the people who are 
not the company’s customers — all by 
making “better things for better liv- 
ing,” to borrow a part of Du Pont’s 
slogan. 

Furthermore, you should realize 
that by scientific research the good 
ideas are merely brought to maturity 
and emphasized. It still remains for 
the engineers to develop and apply 
the idea successfully. This total proc- 
ess usually takes at least seven years. 
It would be well at this moment to 
distinguish between the research sci- 
entist and the engineer who develops 
and applies the results of research. 
I cannot put it better than Colonel 
Leslie E. Simon does in his book Ger- 
man Research in World War II. So 1 
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quote him now: “In lieu of definitions, 
a distinction should be made between 
the scientist and the engineer. En- 
gineers often engage in research, and 
scientists are sometimes called upon 
to do development work. The dis- 
tinction is one of degree, and it must 
be admitted at the outset that the 
fields overlap. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the scientist is more closely asso- 
ciated with basic research, and the 
engineer is more closely associated 
with design and development. Both 
the engineer and the scientist are well 
qualified for technical research, al- 
though one might say that technical 
research calls for the higher-grade en- 
gineer and perhaps has less appeal to 
the highest type of scientist. Scientists 
and engineers differ markedly in their 
attitudes toward their work. One can 
hire an engineer to build a bridge or 
to undertake some other task. He is 
likely to do so with almost equal 
cheerfulness whether or not he has a 
personal interest in the desired end. 
One can see his progress, judge when 
he has completed his work, and make 
a fair estimate of what he has done. 
The scientist, on the other hand, works 
for himself only. He does not feel 
keenly the obligation of employee to 
employer. One may finance his work 
and exercise some influence over its 
general direction. Nevertheless, his 
product is his and is contained within 
his own mind. He can reveal just as 
much of it as he chooses. He is in- 
dependent of many of the controls 
ordinarily recognized in the employer- 
employee relationship and does not 
hesitate to exercise his independence. 

It is important to grant recog- 
nition to research and give it the place 
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and dignity it deserves. However, it is 
no less important to grant recognition 
to development and give it the honor 
and dignity which it deserves. There 
should be just as much pride in de- 
velopment as there is in research.” 

Further, before we leave the sub- 
ject of industrial research, I must not 
neglect to mention that industrial 
research is also greatly dependent on 
basic research, that is, the pure re- 
search pursued in our universities and 
Government laboratories — even the 
abstract research done purely in the 
minds of scientists wrestling with the- 
oretical considerations not yet reduced 
to laboratory experiments. All these 
are pursued without the economic in- 
centive of turning the experiments 
into something commercially profit- 
able. These researches have no in- 
come and need financing and sup- 
port. They do yield much information 
and develop new ideas and theories 
that can later be applied and used 
time and again by industrial research. 
Without such basic research, the 
spring of industrial research would 
soon run dry. Therefore industry 
prizes it, respects it, and to a large 
extent even helps to finance it through 
scholarships, fellowships, grants, and, 
of course, by payment of taxes. 


RESEARCH METHOD 


Now that we have some background 
on industrial research, let us consider 
the second part, the research method. 
To carry out research successfully one 
must be by nature curious and ob- 
serving — willing, yes, anxious, to ex- 
periment and observe not just in a 
lackadaisical qualitative way, but in 
an exact quantitative way. One must 
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observe and record all conditions, 
never discarding or overlooking any 
until one has established that they 
have no bearing on the experiment. 
In chemistry it is important to search 
for the chemical products of the ex- 
periment and determine by weight 
the amount present. 

But this is only the beginning; en- 
ergy balances must be made; velocity 
of reaction must be determined. Then 
the process is repeated, one or two var- 
iable conditions having been changed. 
Soon facts are collected and cor- 
related. The correlations are checked 
against established theories and may 
even lead to formulation of new the- 
ories. This often leads to predictions 
which must be verified by another 
round of experiments to verify theory 
and predictions. Such verification in- 
spires confidence — a trait of the suc- 
cessful scientist. More often, however, 
the experiments turn up two new 
questions for each one they verify or 
answer. These answers may necessi- 
tate an entire revision of experiments 
and theory. This ever-occurring sit- 
uation develops cautiousness — an 
even more dominant trait in the suc- 
cessful scientist. 

In his experiments and his records 
of observed facts the scientist must 
be honest. He dare not lie, for as soon 
as he speaks his lie, he knows his 
experiments will be checked, and he 
will be exposed by his double-check- 
ing contemporaries and his followers. 
The law of honesty must be obeyed 
by the scientist; if it isn’t, no one is 
fooled but the liar himself. A scientist 
may lie to his wife or about his wife, 
to or about his club members, on pol- 
itics, or any matter which cannot be 
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subjected to the rigorous process of 
laboratory experiment and get by in- 
definitely. But he must be honest 
where exact laboratory experiment is 
the final judge. 

Assuming that a problem has been 
treated by the scientific research 
method and a prospective new mate- 
rial and market appear likely, we ask, 
What then? Usually the scientist turns 
over all his facts, figures, theories, and 
predictions to the development men 
and the engineers. They test the 
new operation on a larger scale, 
gathering a multitude of facts which 
will enable them to determine still 
more the worth of the problem solved 
or the new discovery. This is the 
“semi-works” stage. Samples are usu- 
ally made and supplied, usually at a 
figure far below actual cost. Efforts 
are made to arouse a demand for the 
product. If they succeed all around, 
plant-scale operation becomes the 
next step. All this takes years, usually 
half a dozen or more years. Mean- 
while, the scientist has run through 
many more new ventures and has been 
called on time and again for advice on 
the original problem. 

To some, science may seem dull, 
or too much of a mystery. To the 
scientist it is a real, continuous, glo- 
rious adventure of exploration — full 
of disappointments from time to time, 
but quite gratifying and stimulating 
all in all. The scientist finds infinitely 
more in science than the funny paper 
addict ever finds in Buck Rogers. Nor- 
ris Rakestraw, former editor of Chem- 
ical Education, has written an in- 
teresting editorial entitled “So You're 
Going to Study Science!” I like it as 
an illustration of how basic the in- 
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quiring mind, the scientific approach, 
is to man himself. I quote him here: 
“So youre going to study science now, 
my son! Well, it shouldn’t be a shock; 
for many a year you've been preparing 
for it, ever since you've walked and 
talked. All those questions that you 
asked about the things around you; 
all those things you pulled apart and 
tried again to put together — these 
were but the stirring of the spirit now 
at last to find fulfillment. Scientists 
are only little children grown up, still 
just as curious, just as questioning — 
their questions now _ experiments 
spread out for Nature’s answer. If 
youve never awakened to a dewy 
morning, wondering how those water- 
jewels have formed on ground and 
leaf; if you've never watched the tiny 
creatures scurry to and fro and won- 
dered what their business is and 
whence the furious urge which seems 
to spur them on; if you've never pon- 
dered beauty in a butterfly and won- 
dered how those brilliant colors in 
the wing can come and go and why 
the pattern which they show; if you've 
never wondered why the keen steel of 
your knife-blade cuts cleanly through 
a soft lead pipe, although the latter, 
when you lift it, is very much the 
denser; if you’ve never watched in- 
quiringly the flashing colors of a film 
of oil upon a water surface, becoming 
all the brighter when the oil is spread 
on thinly; if it’s never struck you 
strange how soon the food you eat 
becomes all you — the bread, the fruit, 
the vegetables turning into bone and 
flesh; if you’ve never watched the stars 
and wondered where and what they 
are, perhaps despairing ever compre- 
hending; if you've never thought 
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about the thread of continuity run- 
ning through all living beings, by 
which each creature can perpetuate 
its kind; if it’s never made you marvel 
why the edges of a crystal are so 
smooth and regular, as if cut and 
polished on the finest wheel; if you’ve 
never asked why glass is clear (not 
always! ), why iron rusts, what makes 
the wind blow, why the rain, how 
many times a ball will bounce, what 
keeps a heavy airplane lifted, why 
hours seem sometimes shorter, some- 
times longer —in short, if you have 
now outgrown your childhood, find- 
ing questions hard to ask, science will 
be dull and dreary, full of hard work, 
maybe tedious. But, if you still can 
dream and wonder, asking ‘why?’ at 
every turn, youre going to find a 
thrill and interest you have never 
known before. We are not content 
to go through life as mere spectators, 
passive always; we want to feel we 
understand what’s going on about us 
and to some extent take part. In 
other words, we want to know — and 
still not be discouraged when it dawns 
upon us that we never really know. 
Two ‘whys’ will always rise to take 
the place of every one we learn to 
answer. In such a race we never catch 
up with ourselves, keep wandering 
into broader fields, always striving 
hard to see what lies beyond the next 
horizon. And on and on, no stop in 
such a quest; the far horizon still 
eludes us — always will. But the wider 
and the longer is the path we tread 
down in the search, the richer all our 
life becomes. And still we are con- 
tent to reach no final end. Something 
deep within us drives us on. Man 
would be less than man without it.” 
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TEACHING OF SCIENCE 

Now, keeping in mind this back- 
ground material that we have con- 
sidered so far, let us take up for con- 
sideration the next part, that is, the 
teaching of science. I am no authority 
on this, but I do have opinions, and 
I shall quote some who are authorities. 

Mr. Standen of the Interscience En- 
cyclopedia, Brooklyn, N. Y., has made 
an analysis which appeals to me. He 
has observed that there are really 
three different ways of teaching sci- 
ence; “backwards,” “forwards,” and 
“heuristically.” According to Webster 
again, heuristic means serving to dis- 
cover or stimulate investigation. The 
heuristic method is really the histo- 
rical method, which recounts all dif- 
ficulties, etc., much as if it were a his- 
torical adventure story. We readily 
understand the heuristic, or historical, 
method. An objection to it is that it 
is long-winded, proceeds rather hap- 
hazardly, and jumps from one un- 
related thing to another. Too often 
too many unimportant details are 
stressed. But what do we mean by 
the “backwards” and “forwards” ways? 

The backwards way is most pop- 
ular at present. It reverses the true 
scientific order in that it presents 
first theories and then traces back 
from these to facts, very often using 
the theories to explain the facts. This 
can indeed be a dangerous method, 
for it does not put the things of first 
priority first, namely, the facts. If the 
theories are ever annihilated, the facts 
must also fall. That’s what happens 
if you depend upon explaining facts 
by theories. Really, the theories can- 
not stand but on facts. The facts 
alone have absolute priority. 
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Putting the facts first, we need 
not worry when the theories fall, for 
the facts remain, and new theories 
can always arise. Theories always 
lead to more experiments, which yield 
more facts, which stimulate formation 
of more theories, and so on indef- 
initely.. This latter method of putting 
facts first is what I refer to as the for- 
wards method. One may also call it 
the method of “how we come to know 
what we know.” 

Now each of these methods of 
teaching has a definite usefulness and 
purpose as well as drawbacks. Science 
is taught for two purposes: (1) to 
train scientists and technicians and 
(2) to contribute to general education. 

The backwards method, in which 
we go from theories to facts, is claimed 
to be particularly useful in helping 
the student to “retain and deduce 
facts,” according to one educator. The 
phrase “deduction of facts” is a cu- 
rious one, for facts are not deduced, 
they are established only by expe- 
riment. Deductions are made from 
theories, of course, but these deduc- 
tions remain purely deductions from 
theories until they are confirmed by 
experiments, and only then do they 
become facts. A teacher who does not 
make this clear, or who leads students 
to suppose that facts are deduced is 
not expounding the true scientific 
method. 

When the student is taught the the- 
ories first and then the facts, he is 
being asked to accept everything 
purely on faith. His learning process 
is then the exact opposite of the true 
scientific method of proceeding from 
facts to theories. In time, and in the 
terrific rush to cover much ground, 
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the student gets into the habit of 
swallowing everything whole, just as 
it is given him, without being critical 
of the theories which erroneously have 
been given priority over the facts. 

By abandoning the scientific method 
as a method of presentation this back- 
wards method of teaching gives re- 
sults more simply, straightforwardly, 
and logically. It is appropriate espe- 
cially for specialist students who will 
continue with graduate work, for in 
that work they will later be sure to 
learn the experimental reasons for 
believing what they have heretofore 
been taking on faith. They will then 
learn by their own experiences the 
relation between experiment and the- 
ory in science. As stated before, this 
backwards method helps greatly to 
retain facts. 

For general education, however, 
retention of facts is not important. 
Therefore the backwards method is 
relatively useless and least appropriate 
for a general training. Yet this back- 
wards method is the one most com- 
monly practiced. In my mind it is a 
big reason why the gullible student 
can be easily swayed by anything 
parading under the label “scientific,” 
for example, by the erroneous and 
conflicting theories of evolution. Often 
the student has never been taught 
the facts, nor how to seek them out. 
Usually he never takes the trouble 
to seek them out. 

The historical method, or “heuris- 
tic,” meaning stimulating investiga- 
tion, at least takes time to explain 
difficult concepts thoroughly, and the 
extra time to refute wrong theories. 
It also ties in all history with scientific 
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developments; the effects of science 
on social and economic conditions are 
easily developed, and the effects of 
social and economic conditions on 
science likewise. A particular weak- 
ness of the historical method is that 
it takes the student back to the time 
of the frontier of science before it 
was firmly established territory. Hence 
the student cannot escape some of 
the confusion that is always present 
on the battlefront. In introductory 
courses one should not teach the bat- 
tle now in progress, but rather the 
ground already won, where the sit- 
uation is peaceful. As far as the “heu- 
ristic’” method is good, then, it is ex- 
cellent for students seeking a liberal 
arts education. It is also excellent 
for specialists if they can afford the 
time. 

The last method of teaching, which 
is the forwards method, is perhaps 
least used now. All teachers use it to 
some extent, I suppose, but they use 
it usually to supplement and vary the 
teaching from the other methods dis- 
cussed above. This forwards method 
is based upon a presentation of facts 
and the presentation of theories. It 
stresses the limits and the validity of 
the facts and then of the theories. 
It will not encourage the student to 
jump off the deep end and make rash 
predictions. It teaches the student the 
true scientific thinking. If he but re- 
members the process, going from facts 
to theories, he will benefit in all his 
later life, even if he never takes up 
science. He will not accept gossip; 
he will not be taken in by “news- 
paper versions”; he will shun the 
glossy sensationalism that too many 
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now idolize. He will always want 
to know “how we know this is so.” 
My advice to you teachers, then, 
is to use this last method, the for- 
wards method — certainly whenever 
you teach science and otherwise 
whenever practical. If you are ever 
called upon to teach science, you can 
best do it by giving a course which 
one famous professor has called 
“FIND OUT.” For example, one may 
ask the student which is heavier, water 
or iron? The answer is, Find Out — 
not guess at it or take someone’s word 
for it. And again which is heavier, 
water or wood? Again the answer 
Find Out. Having these facts, you 
can ask, Which floats better on water, 
wood or iron? Answer — Find Out. 
Now you have a set of facts, and you 
can theorize that anything lighter than 
water will float on water, anything 
heavier will sink. Check the theory 
by experiment. Find something else 
that is lighter than water. If they 
slow down here, suggest something, 
such as cork. But again, let them 
find out. Let them weigh the samples 
—even if only lifting pieces the same 
size. Is the theory right? Again, find 
out. Let them see whether cork floats 
on water. Soon they will begin to 
have confidence in the theory. That 
is the crucial point. Let them find out 
whether cotton batting is’ lighter than 
water. Let them find out whether the 
theory still holds true, whether cotton 
will float on water. (For these expe- 
riments I would supply crude cotton, 
not absorbent cotton.) When dropped 
upon water, the cotton will float. The 
students may take this as additional 
evidence confirming their theory. Now 
is the time to add some so-called 
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wetting solution to the water.* Upon 
so doing, the water will penetrate the 
wad of cotton causing it to sink rap- 
idly. The cotton no longer floats! 
Very, very slowly, so slowly it might 
not have been noticed, cotton left 
floating on plain water will also sink. 

The theory as stated so simply 
above does not hold true any more. 
But the facts are still true. You really 
only have more facts. You simply need 
a better theory. It now seems that 
if the material is lighter than water 
only because it is puffed up with air, 
it will float only if the water can’t 
get inside in place of the air. Now 
let them see if an iron cup or metal 
boat will float. Use the method find 
out. Puncture the bottom with a hole, 
and again let them find out. The new 
theory is verified by the facts. The 
facts are still supreme; they still exist 
unchanged, even though the theories 
change again and again. Now, if 
you wish, you can go back and ex- 
plain by another series of find-out 
experiments just what the wetting 
agent does. It makes the water wetter; 
it makes water penetrate cotton, pa- 
per, and many other things much 
faster than plain water. Always use 
the find-out method. The students 
must really do the work if they are to 
learn lasting lessons that will go be- 
yond the immediate problem and 
serve them again and again in later 


life. 
A last word of caution now about 


* One of the many wetting agents suit- 
able for such an experiment is Aerosol O. T., 
Grade 100, made up to a concentration of 
% to 1 per cent by weight in water. Aerosol 
is sold by the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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teaching science: Treat only a few 
topics, but treat them so well that 
the students will learn to trace the 
steps of the scientific method, so well 
that the students will actually learn 
to think! 

I come now to the last part of my 
discussion, which I have entitled Ed- 
ucation and Attitudes. In the terrific 
rush to college, in the rearranging of 
curriculum, in the introduction of new 
subjects, in all the pressure that one 
often finds in educational circles for 
more progressive methods, etc, I 
should like to pause a moment and 
ask: “What is the prime purpose of 
education?” I will grant that it has 
to do with mental discipline and also 
with vocational instruction, but who 
will not agree with Educator Living- 
stone when he says: “Our fundamen- 
tal and chief task of education today 
is to form the right attitude to life”? 

Of course, there are those, too, who 
pin their hopes for better attitudes 
upon a more up-to-date religion. For 
example, Liebman, whose best seller 
Peace of Mind aims to blend psy- 
chiatry and religion, says: “ A religion 
that will emphasize man’s nothing- 
ness and God’s omnipotence may 
have fitted the needs of many Euro- 
peans, but it will not satisfy the grow- 
ing self-confident character of Amer- 
ica. There is a chance for a new idea 
of God —a religion based not upon 
surrender or submission.” Liebman 
may have a large following in a 
neurotic world, but surely what we 
need is not so much a religion em- 
bellished with psychiatric trappings 
as an inspired restatement of the 
truths expounded by the Founder of 
Christianity. 
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Christ worked miracles which at- 
tracted many people to see and hear 
Him. When they were assembled, 
He spoke not about miracles, but 
about the meaning and the ends of 
life. 

The world has now focused a great 
deal of attention upon the scientist 
because of the so-called modern mir- 
acles that he has worked. Sensational- 
ism holds sway. The press outdoes 
itself to ballyhoo anything that shows 
a chance of being better than penni- 
cilin, for example. Wonder drug is 
now a much overused and abused 
word, but it truly reflects the sensa- 
tionalism of today. 

I personally feel, and I know there 
are other scientists who also feel, that 
lay people and scientists alike should 
all be reminded that while insisting 
on the green light of truth in intellec- 
tual matters, we should also agree 
with Plato when he says: “It is not 
the life of knowledge, not even if it 
included all the sciences, that creates 
happiness and well-being, but a single 
branch of knowledge — the science of 
good and evil.” 

Distinguished educators have called 
upon science to humanize itself. But 
before that is even attempted, the 
right attitude to life must be in ev- 
idence. This attitude is an end, 
whereas science, like all other aspects 
of knowledge, is, in itself, but a means. 
Now, in America at least, this is a day 
when the simple faith of our fore- 
fathers has largely vanished. It is a 
day now when the fission of the nu- 
cleus overshadows the Sermon on the 
Mount. How then can right attitudes 
be fostered? 

Right attitudes are not fostered by 
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this or that subject of study. They 
are fostered by the inspiration and ex- 
ample of great teachers, teachers 
whose attitudes toward their pupils 
and toward their subject, be it lit- 
erature or science, will be one of 
warmth and light. Such teachers will 
impart their attitudes to their students. 

In conclusion, I would like to com- 
mend you, the parochial school teach- 
ers of my Church. You have accepted 
the responsibility of imparting healthy 
attitudes to your pupils, attitudes that 
are based upon, and colored by, the 
teachings of Christ. 

We all know that the child is father 
to the man. As children we probably 


acquire many attitudes that we carry 
with us throughout our lives. Would 
that all our own church members 
realized that and supported our Chris- 
tian day schools accordingly! I am 
glad to see that in western New York 
the tide has turned in that direction. 
Let us hope and pray that the grad- 
uates of our schools may continue 
even in this troubled day and age to 
be examples of good citizens with the 
right attitudes to life—yes, I mean 
Christian attitudes. 


Nore. — Numerous articles on the subject 
of science and education published in the 
Journal of Chemical Education during the 
years 1945—1948 were helpful to the author 
in preparing the above address. 


No Books For THE Boox.ess. — By a vote of 164 to 161 the House killed 
a bill on March 9 under which the U.S, Government would have given the 
States up to $36,000,000 for public library service demonstrations. 

Among arguments used by Republicans to defeat the bill were (1) that the 
program would give the Federal Security Agency “a vehicle for Government 
propaganda,” (2) that the Congress must draw the line somewhere at spending 
money, (3) that the States can better afford to extend library services than 
can the Federal Government, and (4) that the measure is socialistic. 

Supporters of the measure argued that thousands of rural communities 
would be helped by the program proposed in the bill; that an enlightened 
people is the greatest bulwark against socialism; and that the program would 


go out of existence after five years. 


SuccEsTIons on Loyauty. — “Taking an oath can hardly make a n 
more loyal than he was before,” says a New York Times editorial (March 7). 
“But it may impart an added sense of dignity and responsibility to the office. 
Therefore, perhaps the question — acute at the moment at the University of 
California but likely to break out anywhere else at any time — could best be 
settled on a practical basis by asking teachers to take the simple loyalty oath 
of all government employees, without any particular reference to communism 
and therefore without any of the implications which many teachers understand- 


ably resent.” 


TEACHER JOB OuTLOoox. — Students graduating as high school teachers will 
have slimmer job prospects this year than last, reports for all parts of the coun- 
try indicate. Teacher shortages still exist in several high school fields, espe- 
cially in women’s physical education and home economics. Music, speech, and 
commercial fields also are good prospects for new teachers. Social studies and 
men’s physical education remain crowded fields. 


‘Educators Like “Izing” on Their Cake. Who Doesn’t? 


Wo. A. KRAMER 


Not long ago I invited one of my 
good pastor friends to attend a meet- 
ing of educators with me. He de- 
clined amiably, for two reasons. “In 
the first place,” he said, “I don’t have 
time, and that’s reason enough. In the 
second place, educators use too many 
words that end in ‘ize’ or ‘izing.’ If 
educators like anything, it’s ‘izing’ on 
their cake. Their language is too 
sweet for me.” 

Here I was, prizing my profession, 
and being told in effect that educators 
have a jargon all of their own. It’s 
preposterous (provided it isn’t true)! 
So I investigated, as any self-respect- 
ing educator would, engaged in scien- 
tific research, as it were, to determine 
the truth in the matter. Was I sur- 
prised! I found more or less what my 
friend surmised. For example, we 
supervise everything from the instruc- 
tion to the cafeteria, not to say “snoop- 
ervise” if we are of the old school. 
We individualize and personalize our 
instruction, permanize our records, 
utilize various avenues of approach 
to the pupil, and sympathize deeply 
with those who grew up under the 
formalized instruction of the past. To 
improve existing conditions, we prop- 
agandize for a humanized education 
which will make every school a par- 
adise. In this connection the reader 
should be honestly appraised of the 
scandalizing way in which the pupils 
of the past were victimized under the 
guise of education. We despise the 
mistakes that have been made and 
try to devise civilized and socialized 


educational procedures. This noble 
aim underlies all our efforts. 

Our work is characterized as being 
extraordinarily scientific, though at 
times we are unjustly accused of im- 
provising. For example, we standard- 
ize our tests, randomize our test state- 
ments, and itemize our test results. 
We programize and vitalize our in- 
struction, objectivize our approach 
(and how we love to approach prob- 
lems, though usually they run when 
they see us coming), rationalize when 
we can't find good reasons for doing 
what we want to do (and who 
wouldn't do the same?P), theorize at 
times when we ought to be practical, 
and deputize work that we don’t care 
to do ourselves. And have you heard 
about visualizing the instruction? 
When the method of visualizing came 
to the fore, every informed person 
realized that it symbolized substantial 
progress. Visual education justifies all 
the money that has been put into it. 
If the Federal Government would see 
the wisdom of subsidizing us, we 
could proceed with even greater en- 
terprise. So far Uncle Sam simply 
hasn’t seen fit to equalize educational 
opportunity. If he had, we might 
even televise in all our schools. To 
summarize: Organize, visualize, dep- 
utize, supervise — that comprises our 
formula for success. 

And what don’t we do for the 
teachers! We professionalize the pro- 
fession, on paper, that is, and organize 
teachers’ associations. We stand up 
for our rights so that we will not be 
tyrannized. Accordingly we utilize 
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every opportunity to popularize and 
glamorize teaching, but I think every 
circumstance certifies, and certainly 
I want to emphasize, that all our vo- 
calizing has not yet fully legalized 
and legitimatized us as a profession 
in the sense that doctors and lawyers 
and pastors comprise professions. In 
other words, we are still in a vise of 
conflicting opinion which jeopardizes 
our success. So we go on philosophiz- 
ing in the sure expectation that some 
day our fondest hopes may mate- 
rialize. In the meantime we specialize 
more and more in the hope that more 
knowledge about less and less will 
vitalize teaching to the point where 
pupils will learn more and more to 
idolize us without reservation. By the 
way, do you know that it is hard to 
see through our pupils sometimes? 
They disguise their feelings and im- 
provise deceptions of various kinds, 
so that many of us go to our demise 
without finding out how they really 
feel about us. They may actually 
despise us, and yet no one will ap- 
prise us of the fact. It’s an agonizing 
thought. 

It would help if we could fully 
isolate and localize our problems. We 
might authorize a committee to look 
into the matter. 

Committees (ah, committees) are 
a real find for educators. They size 
up conditions, summarize situations, 
advise as to possible solutions, tem- 
porize tactfully, criticize cautiously, 
and advertise their findings after duly 
revising their reports. It’s a tantalizing 
thought. By all means, there ought to 
be more committees, and I say this 
advisedly, because I recognize their 
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place in the educational structure. 
Many a committee has immortalized 
ideas and intellectualized simple facts 
that everyone knew beforehand (it’s 
a gift which not everybody has). 
Nothing hypnotizes a group of ed- 
ucators like the suggestion of a com- 
mittee. Educational minds are best 
exercised in committee. No one denies 
that, though unthinking people have 
been known to minimize the fact. 

I surmise that my pastor friend will 
rise in surprise and glee when he 
scrutinizes the above candid reply to 
his derogatory remarks about us ed- 
ucators. Just to keep him humble, 
let me ask: Why should not educators 
eat their cake with “izing” if that’s the 
way they like itP See what other peo- 
ple do: They stylize their hair (that 
is, the women do), winterize their 
automobiles in fall, and no doubt sum- 
merize them in spring. At least it 
would seem wise to do the opposite 
of winterizing when the warm weather 
sets in, and the opposite of winteriz- 
ing is summerizing. So there. Yes, 
people modernize their houses, size 
their plaster walls before painting 
them, macadamize their roads, san- 
forize their clothes, deodorize their 
closets, economize in spending money 
(though some deny this), and, above 
all, slenderize their figures. The Gov- 
ernment stabilizes the economy and 
subsidizes types of education that a 
real educator would neither legitima- 
tize nor recognize. When people get 
hurt, they cauterize their wounds and 
sterilize their bandages, and all of 
them immunize their children against 
communicable diseases. They vaporize 
their baths, serialize their stories, col- 
umnize their articles, and they have 
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even been known to plagiarize in their 
writings. For good money they have 
themselves hypnotized and psycho- 
analyzed. People besides educators 
have mechanized industry, ironized 
their yeast, iodized their salt (whether 
they were worth it or not), merchan- 
dised their goods, alphabetized their 
files, idolized their heroes, patronized 
stinkerized movies, lionized celeb- 
rities, mobilized their defense, pul- 
verized their cities, and secularized 
their way of life. Not all are so wise 
as they try to appear in their moraliz- 
ing, though they claim to prize all 
the noble things in life. When the 
action of people belies their words, 
we educators ought to arise in protest 
(we do herewith arise). 

And now to personalize all this 
for my pastor friends (especially the 
one mentioned at the beginning of 
this somewhat fragmentized and, per- 
chance, demoralized piece of litera- 
ture). Let me ask you, my friend, as 
you look me in the eyes: Do not you 
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spiritualize your preaching, analyze 
your church problems, memorize your 
sermons, organize your work, super- 
vise your church secretary, amortize 
your church debt, advise your con- 
gregation, economize in your house- 
hold expenses (because otherwise 
your salary wouldn’t reach), chastise 
your children when they need it, and 
exercise your body and mind gen- 
erally? I ask you on your conscience: 
Do you simonize and winterize your 
automobile? Now, do you? If so, you 
should not stigmatize us educators for 
liking our cake with “izing.” You are 
not so different, though you have not 
realized it. We advise that you re- 
vise and democratize your thinking 
and stop decrying our use of educa- 
tors “izing.” At least you should be 
ready to compromise. The importance 
of the matter cannot be minimized. 
Brother, let’s shake! We're in the 
same boat, and it’s rocking badly. 
Sidewise, of course, because boats 
don't rock frontwise and rearwise. 


ParocuiAL ScHoois Cost Money. — Cost of Catholic education is estimated 
at $200,000,000 a year. Some 60,000 nuns teach 2,000,000 Catholic pupils in 
elementary grades, and 25,000 nuns and brothers teach 475,000 high school 


pupils. 


Meruopists Maintain 13 


Necro COLLEGES IN THE SouTH. — Samuel 


Houston and Wiley, Methodist colleges for Negroes in Texas, are working out 
plans for a merger. The Methodist Church is now supporting 13 schools for 
Negroes in the Southern jurisdiction under a total annual budget of $3,500,000. 
(In 1900 the combined budgets of the 20 schools for Negroes supported by the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church South was only $158,000.) In the past 
10 years the 13 Methodst schools have raised close to $1 million for their own 
support. Their combined assets are estimated at $22 million, about one-tenth 
of which was supplied by one white family. Clark, the Methodist university 
for Negroes in Atlanta, recently dedicated its new $400,000 dormitory. — The 
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Edited by Turo. G. STeLzer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


Axioms for Small Choirs 


At this writing we are in the beau- 
ties of Florida amid lakes, orange 
groves, flower gardens, causeways, 
keys, ocean, gulf, and small choirs. 
We have met so many small choirs 
on our tour that we would like to pre- 
serve certain axioms which work in 
achieving desired results. 

Confident optimism, faith in the 
ability and willingness of the mem- 
bers, growing out of accurate knowl- 
edge of choir techniques, is essen- 
tial on the part of the director. Nor 
is this true for small choirs only. 
We have met so many successful 
persons in the past weeks that we 
freely quote from their convictions. 
A leader must have confidence in the 
co-operation of his associates. One 
friend called our attention to the fact 
that tenants react to the manner of 
treatment even as a horse or dog re- 
sponds favorably to some people and 
negatively to others. A pastor or 
missionary who is forever doubtful 
and pessimistic of probable success 
will probably not get it. How often 
did not Jesus say, “As thou hast be- 
lieved, so be it unto thee!” This is true 
in teaching. We have had the priv- 
ilege of teaching demonstration les- 
sons with children of all ages and var- 
ious colors on our present mission: 
they all react to friendly confidence. 
And why should we doubt? Do we 
not have the greatest mission on earth 
in our religion and our musical her- 


itage of song? We therefore propose 
as Axiom I: Confidence based on 
knowledge and faith begets co-op- 
eration. 

Musically capable and interested 
persons can be built into a good choir. 
There is room for a training class for 
musically inexperienced people. Or- 
dinarily, we like to train them in kin- 
dergarten or first grade, if not earlier. 
A small choir will do better with 
musical people, since too many “fol- 
lowers” weaken the whole group. The 
great requirement beyond ability to 
discern pitch and rhythm is sincere 
interest and devotion to the cause. 
We must look to the directors, how- 
ever, to furnish the spark to kindle 
this interest and devotion. We state 
as Axiom II: Choirs can be built. 


Clear, resonant tone, resulting from 
proper breathing and posture, can be 
motivated and attained also in a small 
choir.. Again we refer to the many 
small groups which reacted imme- 
diately and easily to the suggestion 
of the clear m-hum as an actuator of 
clear phonation plus resonation. As 
a neutral vowel or natural grunt is 
suggested, the greater use of the up- 
ward-moving abdominal muscles pro- 
duces greater depth. In this proce- 
dure the voice comes to its own rich 
fullness. You would enjoy seeing one 
of these beautiful, Christian, Florida 
girls looking confidently at you while 
you suggest relaxing the jaw and 
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motion for the upward pressure of 
the abdominal muscles. The resulting 
depth of this alto is worth the trial, 
and she has discovered her native 
resources. Remembering that altos 
and basses develop lower tones by 
“letting go,” relaxing, and that the 
higher voices must do the same for 
their lower range, a deep resonance 
can be achieved in a remarkably short 
time. In similar manner, if we are 
mindful of the development of high 
tones through the light hum and firm 
upward pressure of the abdominal 
muscles, a pleasant balance will re- 
sult, quite devoid of forced, thick, 
and tight upper tones. Thus the pres- 
sure is directly proportional to the fre- 
quency of the tone waves called pitch: 
more on the ascending scale, but al- 
ways enough to keep the vocal bands 
closed, firm, and active. Axiom III: 
Clear, resonant tone is attainable also 
in the small choir through proper 
breathing and posture, vitally mo- 
tivated by an understanding director. 

Understandable words result from 
the distinct, uniform use of vowels 
and consonants by small choirs as well 
as large. We tried this with choirs 
ranging from four to forty to four 
hundred in recent days, with a slight 
advantage to small choirs. As we 
listened to an initial song, it was pos- 
sible to notice any need for emphasis 
of this principle. We found that cer- 
tain common factors prevailed every- 
where. When singers place their 
index fingers at the hinge of the jaw 
near the ears, lower the jaw suffi- 
ciently to feel the resulting “hole,” 
and sing a given pitch, they will in- 
variably sing “AH” without the need 
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for tonal direction. This is, as a rule, 
a complete surprise to them and 
serves as an easy motivation toward 
further uniformity in enunciation and 
articulation. The “OH” and the 
“OOH” are easily attained by the ad- 
justing of lips from this original 
“AH.” In like manner the “AH” can 
be changed to “AY” and “EE” by the 
forward and upward movement of 
the tongue. Remembering that the 
initial uniformity was attained through 
the lowering of the jaw, a consistent 
uniformity of rich tone may be re- 
tained if the jaw is relaxed also in the 
variants of vowel forms just described. 
The intermediate sounds are similarly 
derived with pure, clear, resonant 
tone, properly supported. 

Consonants are necessary to make 
words understandable. Here, too, the 
small choir or the large must be ap- 
prised of the reality of differences in 
consonants in our alphabet. But it 
does take concentration to note that 
the vocal bands are completely open, 
apart, when the breathy breeze of 
f, k, p, t, s, and sh, flows through. 
And it takes more attention to close 
these bands immediately after the de- 
sired amount of windy noise has been 
made in order to secure a clear, non- 
breathy attack on the following vowel 
sound. The case is somewhat easier 
in the voiced group of b, d, g, and 
very simple in the hummed con- 
sonants, l, m, n, r, v, and ng. Other 
combinations will be readily recog- 
nized. The choirs are generally so 
well pleased at the results obtained 
from their own lips that it turns out 
to be the most marvelous morale 
builder for their continued success. 
Axiom IV: The distinct, uniform use 
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of vowels and consonants results in 
a message that is understood. 


The messa di voce, or swell, is nec- 
essary to impart meaning through em- 
phasis. This is rather obvious to chil- 
dren and untrained persons when they 
speak. They all do it naturally. When, 
however, the requirement of the sus- 
tained tone inhibits the inexperienced 
choir, meaning is often forgotten in 
the act of finding the pitch. It is 
therefore a most necessary obligation 
of the director that he train his choir 
to do the “swell” on any vowel or 
word. The process is as simple as it 
is necessary. All you do is to produce 
a good hum, a clear hum, and let it 
grow and become more “mouthy” as 
the vowel is added, lips open, breath- 
ing muscles pushing and supporting, 
then receding to less “mouthy” and 
more “hummy” proportions until the 
tone fades out or melts into another 
word. In the actual song the “word 
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emphasis” may be needed. It may be 
a high point in the phrase. It may be 
the high point in the entire song. 
The choir must understand how to 
make the tone grow in this manner 
before much can be attained by di- 
recting. Once attained, this tech- 
nique opens to the choir and its di- 
rector all the avenues of expression, 
dynamics, and mood that are so nec- 
essary to convey a meaningful message 
to a worshiping congregation. Final 
Axiom V: The human voice readily 
does the “messa di voce,” or swell, in 
expressing meaning and mood through 
emphasis. 

Truths are simple. They are uni- 
form. Truth is possible. Small choirs 
can be trained to sing well. They may 
be as effective in their small circles 
as large choirs in colleges and large 
churches. Try Axioms I to V for 
greater joy and success in the Lord's 
great work. 


STUDENTs Protest BANNING oF BrsLE StTupy Cus. — On a recent Friday 
morning high school students in Pekin, Ill., demonstrated in the auditorium 
in protest against the principal’s action dissolving their Christian Fellowship 
Club, a Bible study group. That night 100 of them stayed away from a 
basketball game, saying they were going to “cheer for the Lord instead.” They 
attended a revival meeting at First Baptist Church, where eight denominations 
were represented, In support of his action, the principal pointed out that the 
U.S. Supreme Court has ruled against religious training in the public schools. 


— The Christian Century, March 29, 1950. 
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THIS IS YOUR CONVENTION 


In a previous report the major areas of 
educational interest were described. They 
are Trends in Education, specifically Cur- 
riculum, Methods, Guidance, Organization, 
and Professional Growth; Public Relations 
in the Educational Work of the Church, em- 
phasizing work in the parish and in the 
community; Church-State Relationships in 
Christian Education. 

At this time not all speakers and discus- 
sion leaders have accepted their assignments. 
It is certain, however, that Oswald Hoff- 
mann, Director of Public Relations of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; Walter 
Steinberg, principal of the Lutheran School 
of St. Luke in Chicago; and Wilbur Sheer, 
personnel manager for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and member of the North- 
erm Illinois District Public Relations Com- 
mittee, will discuss Public Relations. It can 
also be stated that A. G. Merkens, Director 
of Education, Northern [Illinois District; 
A. F. Huegli, dean of students, Concordia 


Teachers College, River Forest; Martin 
Simon, editor and manager, Christian Edu- 
cation Publishing Company, Highland, Ill; 
Arthur L. Miller, Executive Secretary, Board 
for Parish Education, and Eugene Wengert, 
attorney, will present their points of view om 
“the Problem of Church-State Relationships: 
in Christian Education.” 

Among those who will point out trends in 
Education are Harold Sugden, curriculum 
expert for River Forest schools; Alfrieda Mil- 
ler, supervising teachers, Concordia Training 
School; E. Ruprecht, principal, Lutheran 
Child Welfare School, Addison, Ill.; John 
Socha, teacher at Austin, Tex.; and one other 
educator to be selected. 


On the evening of Friday, July 14, Dr. 
Clark G. Kuebler, president of Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wis., will address members and 
friends of the L.E. A. This promises to be 
an unusual event and one that no member 
of the L. E. A. will want to miss. Dr. Kueb- 
ler is nationally known as a stimulating 
speaker. — 


BN 


Wants RELIGION IN PusLic ScHoots — Dr. F. Emest Johnson, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia, told the Washington Ministerial 
Association that religion should be taught in the public schools. “Many Prot- 
estant scholars,” he said, “have begun to ask whether the public school will 
not be maintained at too high a price if the inevitable result is a complacent 
indifference to religion.” He spoke of an organized movement to make the 
schools antitheistic. “I have seen so much recently,” he said, “of this disposi- 
tion to take over the schools on the part of an aggressive, dogmatic, and anti- 
theistic philosophic movement that I am constrained to call it the most grievous 
and the crudest assault in our time upon the separation of church and state. 
Whatever the separation doctrine means, it can by no stretch of honest imagina- 
tion be taken to mean that the public school is estopped from propagating 
religion, but is free to attack all traditional religion and to set up a secular 
religion of ‘its own.” — Lutheran Standard, March 4, 1950. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


A number of cases of serious illness have 
developed during the present school year. 
Senior student Reinhold Stallmann was sud- 
denly stricken with polio early last fall. We 
are happy to report that at this time he is 
well on the way to recovery. Professor Paul 
Reith, director of speech, underwent an op- 
eration for gallstones during the Christmas 
recess. He has again resumed his full teach- 
ing duties. Recently a number of profes- 
sors suffered from colds and flu and were 
confined to their homes. On March 17 Dr. 
W. G. Polack submitted to a very serious 
operation, Since he will not be able to teach 
during the current year, his classes have 
been absorbed by other men: Dr. Theo. 
Graebner, Lutheran Church in America; 
Professor E. C. Zimmermann, History of 
Missions; Dr. J. J. Pelikan, Church History; 
Dr. L. W. Spitz, a graduate course on the 
Lutheran Church of America. 

Professor Victor Bartling, who has ac- 
cepted the call to the chair of New Testa- 
ment exegesis, will begin his duties at the 
seminary next fall. He will take over courses 
in the exposition of Luke and Romans as 
well as an elective course. 

A workshop in “Youth Work” has been 
planned for April 19, 1950. The whole day 
will be devoted to lectures on, and discus- 
sion of, this topic. Among the eight topics 
of the program are: “The Bible and the 
Life of Youth”; “Youth Counseling”; “Group 
Techniques”; “Youth Work on the College 
Campus.” The leaders of the discussions 
will be men who have wide experience in 
this field. The day’s work will close with a 
panel discussion from 7:30 to 9:30 P. M. 

The faculty accepted a program of studies 
for the new school year. The problems of 
teaching personnel and of classroom space 
will become very acute because of the large 
enrollment that is in prospect. It appears 
that the entrance class will approximate 200. 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Under the auspices of the Concordia Sem- 
inary Guild, a very interesting lecture was 
given in the Seminary dining hall by Miss 
Anna Brauer of the Stewardship Council 
of our Synod, who recently returned from 
Germany after a stay of ten months, where 
she was director of the education service 
center at Stuttgart, under supervision of the 
U.S. Military Government. Miss Brauer 
spoke chiefly of the refugee situation. 

On March 23 the Concordia Seminary 
Chorus gave its 7th annual civic concert to 
a near-capacity audience. Prof. F. L. Precht, 
director of the chorus, is on leave of absence 
since March 24 to continue the study of 
music at Northwestern University. 

The new gymnasium and student center 
is nearing completion, and it is hoped that 
the building will be dedicated before the 
close of the school year. 

Twenty-seven graduates will receive calls, 
the baccalaureate service to be held on 
June 8, with the Rev. G. A. Aho, Painesville, 
Ohio, president of the National Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, as speaker. Commence- 
ment exercises will be held the morning of 
June 9, bringing the school year to a close. 

Dr. G. Chr. Barth has announced that 
62 vicars are available for supply work for 
the year, in addition to married students 
who are available for summer field work. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Itt. 

North Central Accreditation 

The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in its annual meeting 
in Chicago, March 20—24, decided to accept 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
as an approved institution of higher learning. 
River Forest thus becomes the first four-year 
synodical institution to be so accredited in 
the college department. As long as the in- 
stitution maintains this accreditation, its 
graduates will be helped in securing recogni- 
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tion as qualified teachers in the various 
States. Those teachers who continue their 
studies in colleges and universities in an ef- 
fort to become more competent in their pro- 
fession will have their credits accepted on 
the same basis as students coming from the 
best colleges and universities in the country. 
Graduates of River Forest can now qualify 
for teaching in Synod’s accredited prepara- 
tory schools on the high school level without 
further training as long as they teach in 
fields in which they have taken sufficient 
courses in college. 


It may be of interest to examine the reac- 
tion of the Reviewing Committee concerning 
a few specific areas. In the official report 
the committee recognized that the institution 
has one clearly defined purpose and holds 
to it consistently, namely, the preparation of 
teachers for the parish schools of Synod. 
They say, 

“There is no mistaking the purpose of 
Concordia Teachers College. The institution 
knows exactly what it wishes to achieve and 
states its purpose in unequivocal terms. . . 
It is obvious in all the activities of the col- 
lege that its purposes are the determining 
factor. ... Its students are members of the 
church who wish to qualify as teachers in 
the parish schools of the denomination. . . 
Concordia Teachers College owes its unity 
and stability to the full commitment of its 
clientele to the clearly defined purposes of 
the college.” 

The report approves the curriculum as 
sound and in keeping with the purpose of 
the institution. There is a definite question, 
however, whether any program of less than 
the bachelor’s degree should be offered. 

“Concordia Teachers College should seri- 
ously consider eliminating the one-year pro- 
fessional curriculum (three-year diploma) 
and require the bachelor’s degree for the 
teaching in the parish schools.” 

The committee was impressed with the 
new library and its management: 

“The library of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege seems to be in commendable condition, 
with prospects of steady betterment.” 

An important consideration in any institu- 
tion is the student body served. Concordia 
Teachers College, by God’s grace, has a 
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superior student body, conscious of the high 
purpose for which they are preparing them- 
selves. Among the factors which lead to 
such a student body is what is known as 
student personnel service. On this the re- 
port reads in part as follows: 


“Concordia Teachers College possesses 
certain inherent advantages in the main- 
tenance of a student personnel service. Be- 
cause of the close ties binding faculty and 
students, the single objective of the college, 
and the demonstrable selective nature of the 
student body, many problems in student per- 
sonnel work are simplified. However, the 
college does not use these inherent ad- 
vantages as an excuse for relative inaction, 
but, rather, improves upon these initial ad- 
vantages to maintain a better-than-average 
student personnel service. .. . 

“Prospective students of Concordia Teach- 
ers College receive commendably effective 
guidance in helping them to determine 
whether or not they should enroll and in 
interpretation of the institution’s purposes. 
Modern educational tools are used to sup- 
plement judgments.” 

American education has learned how im- 
portant to the success of an institution is its 
administration. There must be competent 
personnel, adequate in number, and of suf- 
ficient authority, coupled with specific re- 
sponsibilities, to organize and administer the 
multiple activities of an institution of higher 
learning. On this point the report says: 

“The number of officers is sufficient for 
the effective administration of the program, 
and they are well qualified by training, ex- 
perience, personality, and scholarly attitude 
to perform the functions of their respective 
offices. The examiners feel that the officers 
are competent.” 

In an institution of higher learning the 
faculty and administration must be con- 
stantly alert to study its own procedures 
with a view to improving the conditions of 
the institution as a whole and their special 
place in the total program. The examiners 
evidently observed conditions that convinced 
them that such study was in evidence. 
They say: 

“Concordia Teachers College is thor- 
oughly permeated with a desire for self- 
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study. It is possible to identify more than 
thirty institutional studies in the last four 
years, which have received the attention of 
the faculty and which have had significant 
influence in the making of a number of 
major changes. The faculty and administra- 
tion are united in this commendable spirit.” 


The reading of the detailed report cannot 
help eliciting sincere gratitude to God for 
permitting His Church to maintain an in- 
stitution which measures up to standards 
respected by representatives of this coun- 
try’s better colleges and universities. Con- 
tinued gratitude on the part of the institu- 
tion is likewise due the Church for its steady 


support. 
“The examiners were impressed with the 
obvious financial stability of the institution.” 


One should not fail to recognize the fore- 
sight of the Lutheran Christians of the Chi- 
cago area of a generation ago who picked 
the site of the college. The Reviewing Com- 
mittee recognizes the wisdom and judgment 
of the fathers in this comment: 


“The site of the college is outstanding. 
The campus is spacious, seemingly well 
maintained, and located in one of the most 
desirable residential neighborhoods in the 
Chicago region.” 

In reviewing the experience of working 
for accreditation and seeing the efforts of 
faculty, administration, and Board blessed 
by full recognition of the institution, one 
naturally thinks of the future. We pray God 
that He may continue to bless the work of 
Concordia Teachers College in a united ef- 
fort along the lines of improvement begun; 
that the understanding and co-operation of 
the Board for Higher Education may lead 
to ever greater service in teacher preparation 
for Synod; and that the Church may be able 
in the future to support the work now being 
carried out so successfully at this institution. 


Member of Music Department 
Wins National Award 


Miss Emma Menke, instructor in piano, 
has been honored by the National League 
for American Pen Women at the recent con- 
vention of the organization in Washington, 
D.C. She received the award for a violin 
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composition which she had submitted. Her 
composition was rendered at the convention 
dinner in honor of the winners, which Miss 
Menke attended. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Four three-week terms are offered this 
summer. A total of twelve semester credit 
hours may be earned. 


First term: June 5—July 23 
Second term: June 26—July 14 
Third term: July 17—August 4 
Fourth term: August 7—August 25 


TENTATIVE SUMMER SCHEDULE 
8:00 
No, Course 
8 Principles of Christianity 
15 Rural School Management 
81 Methods I 


56 Geology 

116 Shakespeare 

162 Renaissance and Reformation 
11 Organ 9:00 


ney Rural School Management 
ily Piano 


18 Piano 
17 Observation 
27 Observation 
25 Handicrafts 
92 Organ 
142 Organ 
106 Apostolic Doctrine 


170-178 Practice Teaching 
(according to grade level) 


10:00 
1 Old Testament Bible History 
12, Organ 
15 Rural School Management 


17 Observation 
27 Observation 
117 English Literature 
123 The Lutheran Kindergarten 
140 Administration Religious Education 


170-178 Practice Teaching 
(according to grade level) 


No. Course 
11:00 
3 Beginning Piano 
4 Beginning Piano 
71 Harmony 
Epistles 
Office of the Christian Teacher 
1:00 
5 Beginning Piano 
6 Beginning Piano 
32 Methods II 


53 Speech 
54 American Art 
112 Geography of Asia 


2:00 
42 Methods in Religious Education 
52 Audio-Visual Education 
52 Creative Art 
53 Creative Art 


182 School Music 
8:00 

SSSI Principles of Geography 
10 Introduction to Education 
52 Audio-Visual Education 
59 Piano 
60 Piano 
78 Counterpoint 

115 Colonial America 

120 Church and Community 


Faculty Represented at Cleveland Meeting 

Professor W. F. Wolbrecht delivered a 
paper at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Lutheran Secondary Schools. The 
conference was held in Cleveland, March 17 
and 18. 

Concordia High School is a charter mem- 
ber of this organization, which is an out- 
growth of the development of Lutheran high 
schools in our Synod. Professor Wolbrecht 
served as the official representative of Con- 
cordia High School during the sessions. 

The conference paper was a presentation 
of the “Objectives in the Social Sciences for 
Lutheran Secondary Schools.” 


Library Survey 

Recently a library survey was conducted 
for all Lutheran parochial schools in the 
districts belonging to the Concordia College 
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Association. The purpose of this survey was 
to find out the condition of libraries in our 
parochial schools. 

Conducting this survey was the “Library 
in Church and School” class, in co-operation 
with the Public Relations Department. The 
future librarians wrote and compiled the 
questionnaire which was sent to these 
schools. 

Each participating school will receive a 
report of the survey. 


EricH A. vON FANGE 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Dedication of the new $200,000 dormitory 
for students in the college division is sched- 
uled for May 7. Dr. Herman Harms, First 
Vice-President of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, will preach the dedicatory 
sermon. The service will be held in the col- 
lege gymanisum, beginning at 3 P.M. 
President Leroy C. Rincker will perform the 
rite of dedication. 

Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, Director of 
Public Relations of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, will deliver the principal 
address at the annual rally of the Concordia 
College Ladies’ Aid Society on May 12. 
Members of the sister organization in River 
Forest will be guests for the day. 

Professors E. A. Jenne and J. H. Gienapp 
are coaching students who expect to take 
part in oratorical contests sponsored by the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic Association 
and the Hearst Newspaper Alliance. 

The spring tour of the Concordia College 
Male Chorus brought the sixty-five members 
to various cities of northern Illinois. Con- 
certs, presented under the direction of Mr. 
Harold E. Albers, were given in Chicago, 
Arlington Heights, Palatine, and Rockford. 

Observance of the current Bach bicenten- 
nial continue as prominent features of Mil- 
waukee’s concert and lecture calendar. The 
Milwaukee public schools presented a me- 
morial concert on March 7. Mr. Milton 
Rusch, director of music in Milwaukee pub- 
lic schools, presented the Passion of Our 
Lord According to St. Matthew in Grand 
Avenue Congregational Church on March 26. 
The Lutheran A Cappella Choir of Mil- 
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waukee, under the direction of Mr. Hugo 
Gehrke, will present Bach memorial concerts 
in June, for delegates at the synodical con- 
vention. Prof. O. C. Rupprecht delivered 
lectures on Bach at Marquette University on 
March 6 and at Nazareth Lutheran Church 
on March 26. 

The Pro Arte Quartet, internationally 
famous chamber group, presented a concert 
of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert string 
quartets in the college chapel on April 21. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRrONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Professor Albert E. Meyer, acting presi- 
dent of Concordia Collegiate Institute, has 
been elected president at a meeting of the 
Board of Electors held at the college on 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950. The election 
procedure outlined in paragraph 6.101 of 
the synodical Handbook was followed. 
Synod was represented by President John 
W. Behnken; the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion by Chairman Henry A. Grueber; the At- 
lantic District by District President Herman 
J. Rippe; and the Board of Control for 
Bronxville by Pastor Louis S. Wagner, Pro- 
fessor Louis H. W. Rabe, and Mr. Charles 
Nehring. 

Concordia Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Bronxville dedicated its new church 
structure on Sunday, April 80. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, May 7, the church will be 
dedicated as the college church. At this 
service a plaque will be unveiled, honoring 
the memory of Professor Henry Feth, D. D., 
a member of Concordia faculty from 1883 
to 1927 and president of this Concordia 
from 1895 to 1918. This service will also 
be a special service of thanksgiving to com- 
memorate three anniversaries. Professor 
Emil W. Luecke will celebrate his fortieth 
anniversary in the ministry, and Professors 
Herman C. Grunau and Henry E. Proehl 
their twenty-fifth. 

A dinner and social evening in the college 
commons has been planned in honor of the 
jubilarians. 

On Tuesday, March 14, the Pastoral Con- 
ference of Long Island held its session in 
the Gorman House on the college campus. 
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Pastor Theodore Wittrock delivered an ad- 
dress on public relations in the District and 
in the local congregation. Pastor Frederick 
W. Feinsinger led a discussion on the topic 
“Shall the Missouri Synod Join the National 
Lutheran Council?” and Acting President 
Meyer and Dean Theodore W. Hausmann 
led a discussion on the topic “The Future 
of Concordia.” 

Concordia Choir, composed of 36 mixed 
voices chosen from the larger Chorus, pre- 
sented two sacred concerts on Sunday, 
March 19, 1950. At 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon they sang in St. Paul’s Church in East 
Northport, N. Y., and at 8:15 o’clock in the 
evening at Trinity Church in Hicksville, 
N.Y. The program consisted of selections 
from Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and Sibelius 
and was received with enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. An extensive tour of northern New 
York is planned for the spring. 


HERBERT THIEN 


St. Paut’s CoLLecr, Concorpra, Mo. 


Kenneth Frerking, High School Senior, 
won the State American Legion Oratorical 
Contest on March 24. This is the third time 
that a representative of St. Paul’s College 
has won the State contest. 

Dr. Theodore Hanser, famous St. Louis 
physician and surgeon and alumnus of St. 
Paul’s College, spoke on the College Ves- 
pers program, sponsored by the St. Paul’s 
College Association over Radio Station 
KFUO. His address emphasized the work 
which a layman may do in the Church. 

The student body has sought to em- 
phasize Christian stewardship by inaugurat- 
ing a system of envelopes for the Sunday 
contributions of students. 

The Social Activities Committee has ar- 
ranged a number of parties during the year. 
These. parties were held in Kaeppel Me- 
morial Gymnasium for the members of the 
various classes. 

A joint concert by the chorus, junior 
chorus, and band is planned for April 28 in 
Kaeppel Memorial Gymnasium. The spring 
concert tour of the chorus included Carrol- 
ton, Mo., Rockville, Mo., Sedalia, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The tests for the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League scholarship were given April 17—22. 
Every year the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
of Missouri grants a scholarship of $150.00, 
to be paid in six annual installments, to an 
entering high school freshman who enrolls 
in the pre-ministerial course. 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
PorTLAND, OREG. 


The monthly assembly programs for this 
school year have been presented by the 
various classes. The most recent one was by 
the Freshman class, and presented the 
KFUO radio script “Journey to Calvary,” 
which is an on-the-spot news broadcast of 
the events of Christ’s Passion and death. 

Special Lenten observances at the school 
included a Tenebrae candlelighting service 
on April 4, an Easter play written by the 
Junior class, and participation in the down- 
town noonday Lenten services on Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday. 

Dedication of the new $30,000 gymnasium 
is set for May 7, with Prof. Martin J. Neeb, 
Executive Secretary of the Board for Higher 
Education, as the speaker. The new gym- 
nasium is of brick and will have adequate 
floor space for basketball and shower rooms. 
Provision has also been made for a stage. 
This building was made possible by North- 
west District funds. On the day following 
the dedication the Lutheran Education So- 
ciety held a banquet in the gym. 

Miss Quinta Oelschlaeger, missionary in 
Africa, spoke to the students at length in 
a special assembly in March. She wore a 
costume from Africa and had a considerable 
assortment of coins, cloths, wood curios, and 
an African doll with her. Her lecture was 
well received by the students. O.S. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Prof. Rudolf A. Eifert has been given a 
six months’ leave of absence because of ill 
health. A replacement for him has been 
secured in the person of Mr. Enno Klam- 
mer, a St. Louis Seminary vicar. 

May 29 has been set as the annual “Paro- 
chial School Day.” Instituted a year ago, 
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it gives eighth graders an opportunity to 
become acquainted with our school, its cur- 
riculum, faculty, students, and activities. 
Pupils and teachers within a radius of 
75 miles are invited. 


An active auxiliary group, the Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary League of the Bay 
area, will observe its annual “College Day” 
on May 17. This organization has annually 
made valuable contributions to our Con- 
cordia. 


Graduation exercises will be held the eve- 
ning of June 17. On this occasion three 
sets of awards, totaling $550, will be pre- 
sented. Donors are the Lutheran Education 
Society, the Alumni Association, and the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League of the local 
District. 


The new girls’ dormitory was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, April 30. Originally a 
professor’s dwelling, it was purchased from 
Synod by the Lutheran Education Society 
and has been extensively renovated and al- 
tered. Since it can accommodate only ten, 
plans will have to be made to construct 
another building on the same premises. 
Mrs. Sylvia Theiss has been secured as 
housemother. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


“We Count in 1950.” — This is the title 
of a U.S. Census handbook for elementary 
school teachers which is being sent to the 
principal of every Lutheran school. The 
booklet is made available through the co- 
operation of the Bureau of the Census and 
our own Publicity Department. 


Association of Lutheran Secondary 
Schools. — The annual meeting of the as- 
sociation was held on March 17 and 18 at 
Cleveland Lutheran High School. The 
Board for Parish Education was represented 
at the meeting by its Executive Secretary. 


Teachers Bureau.—Dr. A. C. Stellhorn 
reports increased activity in describing and 
recommending teachers. The recent assign- 
ment of teacher graduates and students met 
almost 67 per cent of the demand for teach- 
ers, as indicated by applications for grad- 
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uates or supply teachers. Many congrega- 
tions want experienced men to head up 
their schools. 


Bible Institute Catalog. — Rev. Oscar E. 
Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education, re- 
ports that the St. Louis Bible Institute has 
issued a catalog which might well set up 
a pattern for others to follow. Copies are 
available upon request. 


Sunday School Association Meetings. — 
Rev. Allan H. Jahsmann reports that de- 
mand for the booklet of course materials 
exceeds original expectation. Many Districts 
report organization of new associations, and 
many existing associations are making use 
of the materials. Our goal is to have a Sun- 
day School Association conveniently avail- 
able for every Sunday school teacher in 
Synod. 

Christian Family Life Week. —The new 
picture-tract “Pray Together — Stay To- 
gether” is being made available for distribu- 
tion in connection with Christian Family 
Week. A. L. MILLER 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
OF VALPARAISO 


In commemoration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of Valparaiso University under Lu- 
theran administration, a blue and _ silver 
seal is being issued for use of friends of the 
university. Forty million seals showing the 
university emblem will be circulated before 
the celebration reaches its climax on 
Founders Day, Sunday, May 21. 

Although the present administration of 
the school is celebrating its silver anniver- 
sary, Valparaiso University was originally 
founded in 1859. Reverses resulting from 
the Civil War caused classes to be sus- 
pended in 1869. 

After the college reopened in 1878, it 
prospered under the leadership of men who 
desired to make learning available to every 
worthy youth. It became famous through- 
out the United States in this era of its his- 
tory as the “Poor Man’s Harvard.” 

The first World War had taken its toll on 
the one-time high enrollment when the Lu- 
theran University Association purchased the 
Indiana institution in the summer of 1925. 
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In the last quarter of the century the enroll- 
ment has risen to over the 2,000 mark, and 
the university has become distingiushed for 
its Christian philosophy of education. 

1950 also marks the tenth year of Dr. O. 
P. Kretzmann as president of Valparaiso 
University. 


DESERVED RECOGNITION 


Under this caption the Indianapolis Times 
of June 15, 1949, reported: 

“In their untiring search for truth and 
the development of nature’s gifts to prac- 
tical use for the aid of mankind, scientists 
sometimes are forgotten in the modest ob- 
scurity of their laboratories. 

“There are many of these in Indiana. One 
of them, Dr. John E. Potzger, professor of 
botany at Butler University, has been named 
recipient of the J. I. Holcomb award of 
$500 for ‘the most significant contribution 
to the welfare and progress of the University.” 
He is regarded as an international authority 
on forestry and in the field of pollen analysis 
in relation to forest migration. The award 
is deserved recognition for years of study 
and progress in science.” 

Dr. Potzger, a loyal member of our St. 
Peter Lutheran Church in Indianapolis, Ind., 
is an alumnus of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, who graduated from the 
school when it was still located at Addison. 
He is the author of the Curriculum for the 
Teaching of Science in the Lutheran Ele- 
mentary School, one of the first in a series 
of fundamental publications which present 
the philosophy of Lutheran education. 


LUTHERAN SYNODICAL 
COMMITTEE ON PARISH 
EDUCATION 


The desirability and possibility of secur- 
ing jointly an American version of Luther’s 
Small Catechism was one of the important 
subjects discussed by the representatives of 
various Lutheran Boards of Parish Education 
at the annual meeting of the Lutheran Inter- 
synodical Committee of Parish Education 
held at Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 
February 9 and 10. 


The Committee felt that this American 
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version should not be just another literal 
translation of the Enchiridion. It should 
provide in meaningful American expressions 
explanations which are true to the spirit of 
Luther’s work on the Catechism and which 
are more adequate for present-day cate- 
chetical instruction in those sections of the 
Catechism where it is found to be neces- 
sary. The Committee asked each Board 
representative to refer this matter to his 
Board for consideration and to report reac- 
tions at the 1951 meeting. 


The Committee also approved the general 
themes for the joint Parish Education em- 
phasis in 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 and re- 
ferred them to the different Boards which 
will participate in the program. 

Ways and means of securing a new inter- 
synodical study manual for adult instruction 
in preparing for church membership were 
studied. An editorial committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out the steps suggested by 
the participating Boards, 

Because of varying situations in all Lu- 
theran synods as to the problems and 
policies regarding audio-visual methods and 
materials, the officers of the Intersynodical 
Parish Education Committee were instructed 
to prepare a program for a special meeting 
to consider this subject. This meeting was 
scheduled for March 6 and 7 in Chicago. 

General materials for the 1950 Parish 
Education Month Emphasis (observed in 
September) were prepared and approved 
by the Boards of the National Lutheran 
Council Churches. Plans were also made 
for two meetings of the Lutherans who will 
attend the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation Convention at Toronto, August 10 
to 16, 1950. 

Dr. S. White Rhyne of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America was re-elected 
president, and Rev. R. A. Vogeley of the 
American Lutheran Church was re-elected 
secretary. 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 
DISTRICT SCHOOLS RATE HIGH 
IN TEST 

Recently the Superintendent of Education 


of the District administered a standardized 
test to the eighth-grade pupils of the Dis- 
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trict. The test used was the “California 
Progressive Reading Test — Intermediate 


(Junior High School), Form A.” This is a 
rather comprehensive reading test covering 
a wide range of acquired knowledge, abil- 
ities, and skills. The pupils were not only 
tested with regard to basic reading vocabu- 
lary in literature, science, social science, and 
mathematics, but also in reading comprehen- 
sion, items like (a) reading and following 
directions; (b) skills in the use of books, 
the table of contents, the index, etc.; (c) se- 
lecting of the central idea, interpreting of 
meaning, comprehending the organization of 
topics, making inferences, and the like. It 
was a test not only of the pupils’ achieve- 
ments, but more or less also of their intel- 
ligence. 

Although the test was not easy, the pupils 
who wrote it gave a good account of them- 
selves. They very ably and efficiently met 
the requirements. The average results were 
not only up to the standard, but far above. 
Half of the schools showed a grade place- 
ment of from half a year to one and one- 
half years above the standardized norm set 
for the eighth grade of the country’s 
schools. The remaining schools, with one 
exception, registered from standard to a half 
year above the standard. Only one eighth 
grade dropped a few months below standard. 
(This is a grade of only three pupils, one 
of whom is good while the other two are 
poor, and, as it happened, the good pupil 
was absent on the day of the test, leaving 
the two poor pupils to write the test.) The 
average standing of the schools showed a 
grade placement median of 8.9; and since 
the test was written around Christmas time, 
for which time the standard is given as 8.3, 
the Southern Wisconsin District school re- 
gistered 6 months above the generally ac- 
cepted standardized norm. 

The highest score was made by a one- 
room school with three pupils in the eighth 
grade, whose grade placement was 10.9, 
9.9, and 8.2 respectively. This indicates 
a median of 9.9, and since this school wrote 
the test toward the end of November (when 
the standard norm is 8.2), it is 1.7 year above 
the required standard. The second highest 
school, with also a median of 9.9, wrote the 
test in December (when the norm is 8.3) 
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and thus stood 1.6 year above standard; 
this school, by the way, is also a one-room 
school. — Yes, one-room schools can meet 
present-day requirements.—The third school 
in line was a two-room school, also 1.6 year 
above the standard. 

Unusually high scores were attained by 
two individual pupils. One reached a score 
of 12.5, equal to a grade placement of the 
fifth month in the last year of high school. 
The achievement of the other pupil was 
still higher, showing a rating of 13.5, equal 
to the fifth month of first college year. 

Submitted by request of Board for Parish 
Education, South Wisconsin District. 

B. ScHUMACHER, Superintendent 


FEDERAL AID BILL 
BOTTLED UP 


By a vote of 13 to 12 the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee decided not to 
approve S 246, the Senate-passed bill seek- 
ing Federal aid to schools. 

The action took place on Tuesday, 
March 14. It followed more than a month 
of debate in executive session. 

Two moves were started immediately after 
the vote to revive some type of legislation 
to aid schools. One bill, which the com- 
mittee may consider, would provide aid only 
to needy States. Another bill, urged as a 
compromise, would earmark all money for 
teachers’ salaries only. 


A NEW 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


The Journal of Teacher Education, pub- 
lished March, June, September, and De- 
cember by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Subscription $3.00 a year — National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

“The purpose of the Journal of Teacher 
Education is easy to state, difficult to 
achieve. The pages of the Journal are in- 
tended to reflect and to stimulate the best 
practices in the education of teachers in 
the United States.” — Editorial. 

The need for a professional journal with 
this purpose has been recognized for a long 
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time. LuTHERAN EpucaTion is happy to 
recognize and welcome this publication, 
which in its first issue features such excel- 
lent articles as “Educational Implications of 
Population Change in the United States” by 
Newton Edwards, “Professional Accredita- 
tion of Colleges and Universities for the 
Preparation of Teachers and the Building 
of a Profession” by W. E. Peik. The section 
“A Review of What’s Happening in Teacher 
Education Around the Nation” promises to 
be extremely valuable. 

Congratulations to the National Com- 
mission. Ej: 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
SYNODICAL CONVENTION 
NEWS 


The Badger Lutheran Convention Daily 
will be the official publication during the 
ten days of the synodical convention in Mil- 
waukee, beginning June 21. This four-page 
publication will take the place of the con- 
vention daily of the Lutheran Witness pub- 
lished during former synodical conventions. 

Pre-publication rates after May 1 are 
$1.40 for air-mail delivery or $1.15 for first- 
class mail delivery to the subscriber's resi- 
dence. Subscriptions accompanied by check 
or money order should be mailed to Badger 
Lutheran Convention Daily, 1118 West 
State Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Houston Lutheran High School. —In its 
first school year Lutheran High School of 
Houston, Tex., shows an enrollment of 42 
students, taught by three teachers. The 
High School Association has set a budget of 
$27,000 for the next school year, $12,000 for 
operation and $15,000 for debt retirement 
and expansion. Tuition, fees, and congrega- 
tion assessments of $1.50 per communicant 
member are the source for the operating 
funds, The present debt is $11,500. 


Concordia Bible Institute.— Under the 
auspices of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Northern Illinois District, nine 
courses are presently being offered at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, II. 
The term began on April 11 and will con- 
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tinue till June 13. The sessions are being 
held on Tuesday evenings from 7:25 till 
9:40. The courses in the series provide for 
a variety of interests and have a wide appeal 
for workers in the Church as the following 
listing indicates: 

Devotional Reading of the Bible 

Joshua to Esther 

Pauline Epistles, Group II 

Roman Catholicism 

Genesis and Evolution 

Sunday School Organization and 

Administration 

Teaching the Primary Child, I 

Teaching Intermediate and Seniors, I 

Personal Evangelism, I 


The present series is the second one con- 
ducted at Concordia Teachers College since 
last fall. Plans are under way to launch 
institutes in other areas of the District, 
especially since the results so far are very 
encouraging. Inquiries may be directed to 
the Dean of the Institute, Dr. A. G. Merkens, 
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Director of Christian Education, Northern 


Illinois District (308 Chicago Avenue, Oak 
Park, Iil.). 


Assistant Superintendent of Education. — 
Eldor C. Sieving has accepted the call to 
the Assistant Superintendency of Education 
in the Central District. He will continue 
in his present position as principal of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, until 
the close of the present school year. 
Mr. Sieving will assume his duties in the 
new position with a background of twenty 
years’ experience as teacher and principal in 
Lutheran schools and graduate work beyond 
his Master’s degree. 


New $250,000 School.— Mount Olive Con- 
gregation of Milwaukee, after deciding to 
establish a parish school, has approved bids 
and broken ground for a school building. 
The plant now under construction will cost 
$250,000 when completed and equipped and 
will accommodate a peak enrollment of 210 
pupils. Mount Olive has a membership of 
1,540 communicants and is served by Pas- 
tors H. G. Brueggemann and K. R. Schueler. 


Wants Co-OPERATION IN PLACE OF SEPARATION. —The Roman Catholic 
Church doesn’t like the organization called “Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and State.” Recently Father W. Patrick 
Donnelly, S.J., president of a small Catholic college in Alabama, suggested 
the organization of a new group to be called “All Americans United for the 
Co-operation of Church and State.” He was speaking against the Barden and 
Thomas bills now before Congress, which provide for Federal aid to public 
schools only. The kind of “co-operation of church and state” he would like 
to see is the subsidizing of Romanist schools. He said that the present proposed 
bills discriminate against children from Catholic homes and urged firm opposi- 
tion to the measures in order that “our children and our children’s children 
will get the benefits due them as first-class Americans.” — Lutheran Standard, 


March 18, 1950. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Victor Hildner, John W. Klotz, Theodore Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, M. C. 
Pieper, E. H. Ruprecht, Alfred Schmieding, Morton A. Schroeder, E. J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


LEADING CHILDREN INTO THE BIBLE. Edited by Allan Hart Jahsmann. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1950. Pp. VII and 92. Single copy, 50 cents; dozen, 
$4.80. 

Here are 100 pages packed with stimulating information to make Bible reading and 
Bible study an experience of profitable enjoyment. The monograph takes all age levels 
into consideration. Recent writers who have discussed the problems theoretically or on the 
basis of realistic experience are quoted. The materials are gathered around such topics as 
why lead children into the Bible, principles, methods, selection of content, age-level criteria, 
and sources. 

The editor makes the fundamental point that children should be led into the Bible 
itself and that learning about the Bible is not the chief instructional issue. A.F.S. 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Handbook to Guide Com- 
munities. By Virgil Henry. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 164 pages. $2.50. 

An argument for religion in public schools. The writer contends that religion is a part 
of our culture and for that reason deserves a place in the expanded curriculum of the 
modern public school. He argues for an “objective” treatment of religion which, in his 
opinion, will not clash with specific creeds. 

His point of view is not new. Of late much has been written in favor of a type of 
instruction in public schools which will be about religion rather than religion itself. The 
book has merit in so far as it offers a well-organized presentation of the viewpoint that 
religion can and ought to have a place in the curriculum of the public school. The various. 
curriculum proposals are interesting, The extensive bibliography compiled by the author 
makes the book a valuable reference for one who wishes to study a highly controversial 
issue in modern education. 


CHRIST’S “NO.” By H. W. Romoser. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 
77 pages. $1.00 net. 

This paper-back volume is made up of a rather unusual series of Lenten sermons. 
Pastor Romoser’s mastery of English is well known, and the sermons in this volume are no: 
exception, Even more important is the precious Lenten Gospel, which these sermons 
present, as they center in one of the shortest words in the English language. There are 
nine sermons for the Lenten season and an Easter sermon in the book. J. W. K. 
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EDUCATION 


THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICULUM. By J. Murray Lee and Doris May Lee. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1940, 1950. 710 pages. 

The child of elementary school age and the curriculum which best serves that child 
are two major interests of a teacher of an elementary school. This book was written for 
just such teachers. Already in 1940 the authors Lee and Lee produced such a book which 
has been a source of direction for many teachers. Now, a decade later, comes the new 
second edition definitely streamlined to meet the demands of a newer and broader educa- 
tional program. A comparison of the two editions reveals a remarkable recognition of trends 
in the first edition as well as,an excellent adaptation to present needs in the second edition. 
Two basic needs are emphasized throughout the book. Part I deals with “Understanding 
the Child,” while “Experiences as the Curriculum” are given detailed exposition in Part II. 

A.V. M. 


ANSWERING CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. By C. W. Hunnicutt. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1949. 52 pages. 60 cents. 

This pamphlet is one of the Parent-Teacher Series edited by Ruth Cunningham. In- 
tended for both teachers and parents, its value to teachers lies in the attention it draws to 
the mutuality of problems faced by parents in the home and by teachers in school while 
working with the same child. It is a handy booklet to have available for discussion leaders, 
for P. T. A. groups, to give to parents who ask for help, but particularly it should help 
parents and teachers catch an attitude toward children often missed in their busy lives. 

E. H. Ruprecur 


TEACHER COUNSELING. By Dugald S. Arbuckle, Ph.D. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, Inc., 1950. 178 pages. $3.50. 

Teachers and parents counsel children almost constantly. Quite frequently such coun- 
seling is no more than directive “telling.” Results often reveal that children respond ac- 
cordingly. The solution to their problems is really the counselor’s solution, and the children 
attempt to carry out another’s solution of their own problem. They have not even rec- 
ognized their own problem nor the need for a solution. 

Reports of counseling sessions between teacher and students help to illustrate the dif- 
ference between a directive and non-directive approach to counseling. Implications for 
teachers and for teaching are numerous and significant. A.V. M. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By Ernest E. Bayles. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 362 pages. $3.00. 

The theory and practice of teaching must be within the frame of reference of the 
country for which such teaching attempts to prepare young people. An attempt has been 
made in this book to develop a theory and implied practice which is applicable to the 
democratic concept. Students as well as experienced teachers will like the author's un- 
affected and rather down-to-earth style. Beginning teachers, particularly, will find this 
book helpful for educational orientation. , A. V.M. 


YOU WANT TO BUILD A SCHOOL? By Charles W. Bursch and John L. Reid. New 
York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1947. 128 pages. $3.50. 

A new school is to be built. Everyone is interested, and everyone has definite ideas on 
everything from foundation to roof. When the actual planning takes place, however, rela- 
tively few people are included. One of the most glaring exclusions is the teaching staff 
and the child population, both of which must live in the building. 

The emphasis of this book is on group effort of a school planning a building program. 
Everyone from the pupil to the architect is given consideration. The authors represent the 
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field of education and architecture respectively. Any group contemplating a school-building 
program would find this book stimulating and helpful.. Too many questions are asked 
after the building is completed. This book will anticipate many such _post-building 
problems. A. V.M. 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATED 
LUTHERAN CHARITIES. Buffalo: Associated Lutheran Charities, 115 Glenwood 
Ave., 1949. 66 pages. $1.35. 

A selection of the papers and essays presented at the last annual convention of As- 
sociated Lutheran Charities. While each essay is worth being read if for no other reason 
than to enrich one’s understanding of the various challenges with which welfare work con- 
fronts the Church today, the following are of special significance to workers in our con- 
gregations and leaders in the church at large: “Luther’s Concept of Welfare Work,” 
“Psychiatry Looks at Religion,’ “A Congregational Program for Aged Members,” “The 
Philosophy and Program of Lutheran Welfare.” The publication gives an excellent overview 
of the scope of Lutheran welfare work in America, a phase of work of which our Lutheran 
Christians must become increasingly conscious. T.K. 


Music 


LET YOUTH PRAISE HIM. A Hymnal for Christian Primary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
and Christian Homes. By John A. Van Bruggan. Grand Rapids, Mich.: National 
Union of Christian Schools, 1950. 


As an example of advanced thinking in the use of illustrated materials to highlight and 
integrate song contents, the book sets a very high standard. Particularly successful is the use 
of photographs of contemporary life in place of the conventional time-worn stock painting 
or etching so frequently used. 

It is to be regretted, but it must be said, that musically the collection leaves much to be 
required. To detail this statement would require entirely too much time and space. Briefly 
stated, the melodies are uninspired; the harmonic treatment is too reminiscent of barbershop 
techniques; rhythmic devices are strongly tinged with the jazz idiom; and with the exception 
of the few examples of hymnody and the very small number of chorales found in the 
collection, the musical scenery is completely unrewarding. V. G. H. 


REFERENCE Work 


CHILDCRAFT, in fourteen volumes; J. Morris Jones, managing editor. Revised edition. 
Chicago: Field Enterprises, 1949. Orange sturdite de luxe edition, $66, cash; blue 
cloth edition, $56, cash. 

Field Enterprises deserves highest praise for the very superior work in the revision of 
this set, which has been published since 1934. Volume I and II cover poetry; II to VI offer 
a balanced collection of stories, most of which are complete, while others are excerpts or 
highly acceptable adaptations. A very satisfactory author, title, and first line index to these 
volumes is an aid of real value to the teacher of the primary and lower grades who is 
fortunate enough to have a set in the classroom. The first six books, however, give one the 
impression that the excellence of the art work here is almost worth the total price. All the 
Caldecott medal winners are represented. Thirteen of the twenty-eight Newbery winners 
have contributed to this revision. 

Volume VII, “Exploring the World Around Us,” is one of the finest things ever done on 
the subject of nature. The many kodachromes of this volume add significantly to its 
irresistible appeal. In Volume VIII users will find a variety of materials on “Creative Play 
and Hobbies.” 
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_ Volumes IX through XII, “The Growing Child, “Guidance for Development,” “Ways - 
of Learning,” and “Guide and Index” are designed primarily for parents and teachers.. 
If purchased for a school, these books should be circulated among parents of pupils. 

Volumes XIII and XIV, in picture-book size, are titled “Art and Music” and “Science” 
and Industry.” 
_ Guidance leaflets and excellent unit-teaching materials are available at slight addi- 
tional cost. 

A fine set of books which is rich in content, carefully selected by experienced teachers 
and competent curriculum workers. Highly recommended for home and school use, pre~ 
kindergarten through Grade Four. E. J. W. 


CiLprEN’s Booxs 
By Morton A. Schroeder 


Easy Booxs 


GILBERT THE GAY POODLE. By Augusta and Henry Billings. Illustrated. New York: 
Viking. 1949. 82 pages. $1.50. 

Gilbert, the youngest offspring of Mr. and Mrs. Poodle, preferred swimming to working, 
skating to practicing his music lessons, and tinkering to constructive work. How he reaped 
the rewards of his sisters’ diligence and his own puttering by winning the prize at a quiz 
show will please small children. 

For a pup with a “mind” of his own, see pages 11, 13, 27, 80, and, above all, 15. 


HENRY-FISHERMAN. By Marcia Brown. Illustrated. New York: Scribner’s. 1949. 
Unpaged. $2.00. 

This gay and colorful picture book describes life on the Caribbean sea island of 
St. Thomas through the eyes of Henry, a little boy who, more than anything else, wanted 
to go to sea in the Ariadne with his fisherman father. The “shark” incident created quite 
an impression on my little daughter. 

The pictures are vivid and superior in quantity and quality. 


LITTLE BOY BROWN. By Isobel Harris. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1949. 
45 pages. $1.75. 

The author has written a story that will appeal to city and country children alike. Farm 
children will be interested in “Little Boy Brown’s” home in a hotel, while girls and boys. 
who live in the city will enjoy his trip to the country with Hilda, the chambermaid. 

The artist’s work is better in its conception than in its execution. The “modern” in- 
fluence will not appeal to those who love the classical and the conservative in art. 


SUSIE THE CAT. By Tony Palazzo. Illustrated. New York: Viking. 1949. 50 pages. 
$2.50. 

Cats come and go with amazing rapidity in children’s literature-land, but Susie will be- 
with us for a long time. She was little interested in Johnny’s talk of school and of the 
neighbor’s dog, but when he mentioned the circus, “she perked up very quickly.” She 
was never quite the same after a visit to that land of many wonders. Her transformation is 
quite unique and completely satisfactory. 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER IN THE HONEY TREE. By Sam and Zoa Swayne. Illustrated. . 
New York: Viking. 1949. 53 pages. $2.00. 

Sam Swayne puts in writing one of the tall tales which were a tradition in his family and, , 
in doing so, paints a vivid picture of the now-vanished American frontier. Great-grand- - 
father’s ingenuity in making capital of his limited hunting equipment to bring home enough : 
game to stock the family larder for quite some time will tickle the reader. 

Mrs. Swayne’s black-and-white illustrations are clear and simple enough for the youngest 
reader to understand and yet attractive enough to be appreciated by discriminating adults... 
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STORIES 
CHEE AND HIS PONY. By Florence Hayes. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1950. 262 pages. $2.50. 

Chee learned to love the ways of white men during the two years he spent at a boarding 
school on the Indian Reservation, but when the time came to get the pony grandfather 
Hasteen had promised, he was ready to leave. Chee did not get the pony, but he was 
repaid for his disappointment in a satisfying manner. The summer’s adventures provide 
“story” enough to keep the book moving. 

William Moyers’ illustrations, black-and-white in composition and silhouettelike in ap- 
pearance, testify to the austere life of the Indians. 

Chee and His Pony will find many readers in Grades 5—7, but it should be particularly 
interesting to Wisconsin Synod children. Its description of life among the Navajos will give 
them a good picture of the work their own missionaries are doing among the Apaches in 
Arizona. 


NORTH WINDS BLOW FREE. By Elizabeth Howard. New York: Morrow. 1949. 192 
pages. $2.50. 

Early teen-agers can read North Winds Blow Free for both pleasure and profit: they 
will enjoy meeting Elspeth McLaren and learning about the Underground Railroad. 

Elspeth lived on her father’s farm in Michigan in pre-Civil War days. She believed 
in what he was doing — helping runaway slaves reach safety in Canada — but she did not 
want to leave home and friends to aid him. When she and Dave, her ten-year-old brother, 
were forced to rescue a Negro, she realized that she would have to make greater sacrifices 
to turn abstract sympathy into dynamic action. 

Elizabeth Howard has written an authentic novel about one segment of the Under- 
ground Railroad. She can become a competent spokesman for this chapter in American 
history if, in following books, she combines with her scholarship the skill to write climaxes 
that reach higher pitches and resolve more forcefully and resoundingly. 


DEBORAH'S WHITE WINTER. By Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Illustrated. New York: 
Morrow. 1949, 124 pages. $2.00. 


Fans of Eleanor Frances Lattimore may be disappointed in Deborah's White Winter. 
The book is not in the same class with Little Pear and Little Pear and His Friends, although 
it does have some of the characteristics of those books: charming simplicity, warmth, and 
vicarious understanding of what is meaningful to children. 


Deborah’s White Winter consists of nine chapters, eight of which are separate anecdotes 
in Deborah’s life. Snow and the little girl’s love for it are the only threads which lend some 
‘ continuity to them. The concluding chapter ushers in spring. 

“A Mouse in the Cellar” and “The Snow Carnival” add life and reality to the story 
which seems too prosaic and commonplace at times. 

Third and fourth grade children will notice the unfortunate absence of Christ and the 
presence of Santa Claus in “Up and Down the Chimney.” 


DAVID’S RAILROAD. By Catherine Woolley. Illustrated by Iris Beatty Johnson. New 
York: Morrow. 1949. 159 pages. $2.00. 


Catherine Woolley has created one of the most offensive book children I have ever met. 
Not only is David Haines naughty, as all children are at one time or another, but he is 
downright mean. The tricks he pulls to get even with parents, friends, and teachers are 
not suitable fare for a reading menu that strives to enrich the life of the reader. 


The slangy tenor of the story, Father’s misguided idea of the ancestry of cats, and 
a Christless Christmas further nullify the usefulness of the book. 
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CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 


LITTLE FLUTE PLAYER. By Jean Bothwell. Illustrated. New York: Morrow. 1941. 
159 pages. $2.00. 

The author of The Empty Tower and other books dealing with the people of India 
continues her fine work for intermediate children in this her latest book. 

Ten-year-old Teka Ram had unusual musical ability. Playing his flute at festive oc- 
casions made him happy, but he awaited most eagerly the annual harvest festival when 
he would play for all the people of Minapur, his native village. This year, however, the 
harvest failed. In the last five chapters of Little Flute Player, Miss Bothwell gives a vivid 
account of famine and its accompanying horrors. 

Little Flute Player should have especial value for us. It is an excellent object lesson 
in the need for extensive mission work. The author stresses throughout the book the 
idolatrous state of these heathen who must be “called out of darkness into His mar- 
velous light.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


WANDA GAG: THE STORY OF AN ARTIST. By Alma Scott. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and cuts of Miss Gag’s drawings. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1949. 235 pages. $8.00. 

A friendship that began in the New Ulm, Minn., public high school has reached its 
logical and satisfying conclusion with the publication of Mrs. Scott’s warm biography of 
Wanda Gag, New Ulm’s late, great artist-author-illustrator. 

Whether children in the upper grades will read the book is a debatable question. By 
the time they are old enough to enjoy Mrs. Scott’s work, they may have forgotten the 
many pleasant hours they spent reading Miss Gag’s stories, or they may have lost interest 
in her to the extent that her life story will not attract them. 

This possible reception by children may not be too disastrous, for thousands of librarians 
and teachers will read “The Story of an Artist”; and if Mrs. Scott can renew in them 
a greater appreciation for, and understanding of, the creator of Millions of Cats and A-B-C 
Bunny so that they will, in turn, give these near classics to another generation, she will be 
amply repaid for this completely satisfying “labor of love.” 

The Story of an Artist deserves a wide audience, Rockwell Kent’s opinion of artists. 
(p. 146) and Miss Gag’s conception of the stonecrusher (p. 165) notwithstanding. 


POETRY 


THE LITTLE HILL. By Harry Behn. Illustrated. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1949. 
$2.00. 

Harry Behn has the happy faculty of not “domesticating the domestic.” Familiar sights: 
and sounds take an added sheen and ring under his skilled pen. For ae examples: 
see “Circles,” “Spring,” “Raindrops,” and “Trees.” 

A bit of editing is in place when “Nap Time,” “Thunderstorm,” and “Thank You” 
are read. 

This modest little book should find a welcome spot on the poetry shelf for little: 
children. 


THE LITTLE WHISTLER. By Frances Frost. Illustrated. New York: Whittlesey. 1949. 
48 pages. $2.00. 

This colorful little book is the result of a fortunate alliance between American poet 

Frances Frost and Caldecott medalist Roger Duvoisin. Twenty-five poems are grouped. 
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under the four seasons of the year. Part III digresses from this pattern to describe the 
‘occupants of “Four Winds Farm.” 

Schools will do well to add these gay and spirited verses to the poetry shelf for primary 
‘children. Only in the last two poems does the over-all high quality lag. 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT Awarps Books 
The winners of the two most cherished awards for the best juvenile books written during 
1949 were announced on March 6th by Mr. Frederic G. Melcher. Mr. Melcher, editor of 
Publisher’s Weekly and a long-time friend of children’s literature, is the donor of the medals. 
Winners are selected by the Newbery and Caldecott Awards Committee of the A. L. A. 
Committee members are guided in their selection by the votes of children’s librarians, 
teachers, and children themselves. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL. By Marguerite de Angeli. Ilustrated. New York: Double- 
day. 1949. 112 pages. $2.50. 

Marguerite de Angeli will receive the 1949 John Newbery Medal “for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature for children” for her The Door in the Wall. 

The Door in the Wall is set in 13th-century England. Robin, the son of a great noble, 
‘Sir John de Bureford, is crippled by a mysterious disease on the day he is to leave home to 
‘begin training for knighthood. Left temporarily parentless—his father and mother are 
«away in the service of the crown — Robin comes under the loving care of Brother Luke, 
:a friar at St. Mark’s Monastery. “Crookshanks” fights to overcome his disability, and with 
ithe aid of the friar and minstrel John-Go-in-the-Wynd he proves his courage and wins his 
«monarch’s recognition. 

This attractive little volume will be a “door in the wall” to all who read it. It paints 
a vivid picture of medieval England. Monastery and castle life are especially well done. 
Children who have read Adam of the Road will find this book particularly interesting. 


SONG OF THE SWALLOWS. By Leo Politi. Illustrated. New York: Scribner’s. 1949. 
Unpaged. $2.00. 
Leo Politi will be honored as the artist of the “most distinguished picture book for 
children” for his Song of the Swallows. A description of this beautiful book is given in 
the November, 1949, issue of LurHERAN EDUCATION. 


New Enprrions 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. By Johann R. Wyss. Illustrated. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap. 1949. 377 pages. $1.25. 
Ten superb full-color pictures by Lynd Ward add much to the over-all pleasing ap- 
pearance of this “Illustrated Junior Library” edition of Johann Wyss’ tale of shipwreck and 
high adventure on a lonely island. 


Asour CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
THE JUNIOR REVIEWERS CATALOG OF THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by Jean Poindexter Colby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1949. 68 pages. 
50 cents. 

A good basic book list compiled by Mrs. Colby in co-operation with some twenty-plus 
committee members located in various sections of the country. 

Of particular value is the careful grouping of the books under various subject headings. 
See “Contents” on page 2. Starred titles indicate books that are basic stand-bys in chil- 
dren’s literature. 

Care must be taken in using this list (and all lists for that matter), for the editors do 
not point out books which contain materials contrary to our conservative Lutheran teachings. 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS. By Irvin Kerlan. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1949. 51 pages. $2.00. 

Compiler Kerlan has done a lot of hard work on this book, which he subtitles “A Bib- 
liography of First Editions.” It is a rich mine of information for students of children’s 
literature in general and collectors of first-edition Newbery and Caldecott award winners 
in particular. 

Frederic Melcher, editor of Publisher's Weekly, donor of the Newbery and the Caldecott 
awards and friend of children’s literature, has written a brief Foreword for Dr. Kerlan’s book. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“PUPIL PATROLS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS.” National Edu- 
cation Association Research Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, No.1, February, 1950. Published 
by Research Division of N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Here we have a bulletin of 43 pages devoted to the discovery of the extent and char- 
acteristics of the common types of school safety patrols. Information gathered during May, 
1949, from 1,353 schools (elementary and high), having a total enrollment of 811,223 
pupils, is carefully and statistically recorded. 

An attempt is made to determine whether current practice in the patrols serves safety 
sufficiently. 

The Playground, Building, Fire Drill, School Bus, and Street Traffic Patrols are dis- 
cussed in that order. Consideration is also given to “Accidents and School Liability” as well 
as to “Significant Areas for Successful Practice.” 

Since there is only limited literature available on the subject, this bulletin serves a very 
definite need. Principals might consider getting a number of copies for the teachers’ library. 


“A CRUCIAL ASPECT OF MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC INSTRUCTION.” By J. Fred 
Weaver, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. The Mathematics Teacher. Vol. XLIII, 
No. 3, March, 1950. 

The writer is in full accord with the thesis that teachers should have a broad command 
of the subject which they intend to teach. However, he would like to have it understood 
that such a statement must include mathematical meanings on the level of experience and 
maturity of the pupils as well as of the teacher. Just what this entails is carefully developed 
in the article. 

Appended to the article is a short bibliography of well-chosen materials. M.C. P. 


“EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF POPULATION CHANGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES.” By Newton P. Edwards. The Journal of Teacher Education, March, 
1950, pp. 3—18. 

Here is a scholarly analysis of the population trends as they will affect education in its 
various aspects, especially in the decade upon which we have entered. The rise in the birth 
rate during the past decade is at present making its impact on the elementary school and 
will reach its crest in the high school area about 1960. In addition, to this trend we shall 
have to face a shift in the age composition of the population, which shows a constant 
increase in the percentage of persons 65 years of age and older. Furthermore, there is 
a tendency of people to migrate from farm to city or from region to region prompted by 
occupational opportunities. These various population trends will create educational prob- 
lems which should be recognized now, and planning to meet them should not be delayed. 
The analysis has its implications not only for public education but for the educational 
program of the Church as well. Toe 
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“TEACHING OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN SIXTY-FIVE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES IN NORTH CENTRAL TERRITORY.” By O. T. Richardson, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 8, January, 1950. 

_ The information for this little survey was gathered from the catalogs of the various 
schools. Of the sixty-five colleges, twenty-six, or 40 per cent, offer courses in religion. 
Twenty schools, or 31 per cent, offer courses in philosophy. Combining the offerings in both 
religion and philosophy, thirty-five, or 54 per cent, offer courses either in religion or 
philosophy. 

After listing some reasons used for offering such courses at teachers colleges, the writer 
concludes that more research is needed to establish the fact whether such disciplines are 

really needed in order to produce better trained teachers. M. C. P. 


“SCIENCE KIT” 


In the March issue of LurHERAN EpucaTIon it was stated that “Science Kit” is a portable 
laboratory of materials needed in offering simple demonstrations and performing simple 
experiments at the elementary school level. 


The “Kit” contains over 70 pieces of good quality equipment, an Astronomy Manual, 
a Star Chart, and a Teacher's Manual. The Teacher’s Manual contains drawings and de- 
scriptions of demonstrations and experiments. The directions offered are clear. 


Teachers often find it difficult and time-consuming to pass judgment on the basic ma- 
terials needed for science teaching. Gathering the material creates another obstacle. 
“Science Kit” is a quick and not-too-costly answer to basic needs. (Price, $33.00.) 


The address was forgotten. Here it is — 
“Science Kit,” 204 Dexter St., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Tue Nation’s EpucaTIoNaL TAsK IN THE YEARS AHEAD. — Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing called attention to the fact that next year there 
will be approximately one million more children enrolled in our elementary 
schools than are enrolled this year. And in the year 1952—53, there will be an 
unprecedented annual increase of over a million and a half in the number of 
elementary school pupils. 

The March issue of School Life, official journal of the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, predicts that “by 1959—60 there will be 10,500,000 
more children enrolled in elementary and high school throughout the United 
States than in 1946—47.” This increase alone represents a greater number of 
pupils than were enrolled in California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Texas in 1946—47. 

This means that if each teacher takes care of 30 pupils, the Nation will 
need about 350,000 additional teachers by 1959-60. The 350,000 figure does 
not include replacement for teachers withdrawing from the school systems be- 
cause of age, marriage, or illness, or for other reasons. 
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Summoned to Rest 


Oscar Freperick Bacu, teacher emeritus, Bay City, Mich., on December 22, 1949, at 
the age of 59. He had served as teacher in Lutheran schools for a period of 35 years at 
St. Matthew’s, Detroit, and Zion, Bay City, Mich. In 1946 ill health compelled him to 
resign from the profession. 


Epwarp E. Scumipt, teacher emeritus, Sheboygan, Wis., on January 20, 1950, at the 
age of nearly 83. He had served as Lutheran teacher and principal at Wayside, Wis., and 
later at Trinity, Sheboygan, Wis. In 1931 he retired from teaching after a period of 39 years 
in the profession. 


Henry J. Frrertac, teacher emeritus, Fort Wayne, Ind., on February 5, 1950, at the 
age of 84. When he retired in 1942, he had completed 59 years of service in the Church 
as teacher and musician. During his career he had served at Wittenberg, Mo.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Merrill, Wis.; Fort Wayne, Ind. At St. Paul’s School in Fort Wayne he had taught 
for 44 years. 


AMELIA C. Krue, Racine, Wis., suddenly, on February 14, 1950, at the age of 68. She 
had taught at St. John Lutheran School, Racine, for the past 22 years and prior to that 
time for a period of 20 years at Lutheran schools in North Fond du Lac, Wis.; Antigo, Wis.; 
Bay City, Mich.; and Milwaukee. She was the author of a number of publications which 
enjoy popularity among Lutheran educators: Good Manners for Boys and Girls, Games 
and Playground Supervision, and A Child's Story of the World. 


Watter BorsENECKER, teacher emeritus, Richville, Mich., on December 22, 1949, at the 
age of nearly 60 years. He had served as Lutheran teacher for a period of 40 years at 
Farmington, Mo., and Ludington and Richville, Mich. Ill health had compelled him to re- 
sign last summer. 


Joun Freperick ZirzMann, Chicago, Ill., on February 14, 1950, at the age of nearly 74. 
He had served the church as teacher, principal, organist, and choirmaster for a period of 
53 years, at Bethany and Jehovah in Chicago, until his retirement last year. 


+ 
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